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Cbe XTlmscblag 

One of the most useful inventions of Dr. Priesenetz, the 
father of modern hydropathy, was the umschlag, or heating 
compress, as it is sometimes called by the Germans. There 
Is no better remedy for indigestion, inactive bowels, or sleep¬ 
lessness, than this simple measure, when properly applied. 
The umschlag consists of a properly-adjusted bandage, 
moistened and worn about the body at night, to be replaced 
by a dry bandage during the day. 


A Natural Flesh Brush 


This is the prod¬ 
uct of an Egyptian 
plant called the 
Loofah, or dish-rag 
gourd, which grows 
along the Nile. It 
excels every other natural or artificial product for use as a 
flesh brush. Conveniently arranged with tapes, as shown 
ID the cut, it can be applied to every part of the body. It 
will last indefinitely. 
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ZOOLOGICAL HEALTH-STUDIES. 

BY F. L. OSWALD, M, D., 

Author of “Physical Education,*' “The Bible of Nature," etc. 

8. ilcmcbinl instincts. 

unsalted meat and bread had to be abandoned be¬ 
cause the prisoners threatened to abandon the scene 
of their torture by suicide. 

The fact that numerous tribes of our fellow men 
voluntarily abstain from salt, seems never to have 
occurred to these logicians, any more than the true 
explanation of the zoological phenomenon. That 
explanation can be found in the highly complex di¬ 
gestive apparatus of the order of mammals known 
as ruminants. Before entering the rennet , or stom¬ 
ach proper, of a cow or camel, their food has to 
pass the rumen , or paunch, with its strange, wart-like 
excrescences; the reticulum , or honey-bag, covered 
with a network of curious cells ; and the psalterium } 
or manyplies, with membranes folded like the leaves 
of a book. 

Through all these ante-chamber stomachs of a cow 
her ingesta have to advance, like the probationers 
of a mystic order through the preparatory grades of 
initiation, and then to return—“try the dark lane 
back again,” — to be chewed over a second time, 
and sometimes a third. A large quantum of vege¬ 
table semifluids is thus kept for hours under the 
influence of organic warmth, and to prevent its de¬ 
cay is a task which sometimes exceeds the resources 
of the organism. The mass of half-digested food 
threatens to sour, and the animal resorts to salt to 
lessen the risk of spontaneous fermentation. 

Cold weather lessens that risk, and deer are apt 
in winter to discontinue their visits to their favorite 
salt-springs, even if the water chances to remain 
unfrozen. It is also lessened by the stimulant of 


The defenders of the stimulant vice base one of 
their favorite arguments upon the salt-passion of 
several species of our instinct-guided fellow crea¬ 
tures. Dogs, they say, may have been drilled into 
^ their preference for cooked food, and old cats into 

a predilection for milk, but there is no doubt that 
deer, antelopes, bisons, and wild sheep share the 
hankering after saline condiments that makes our 
domestic cattle crowd about a salt-log. And is not 
salt a tonic, pure and simple ? It contains no trace 
of organic nutriment; its drastic effects are undeni¬ 
able. Then why should we object to red pepper 
and vinegar? to blue pills and alcoholic liquors? — 
whets, all of them, to sharpen the dull edges of the 
organic machinery. Does man pretend to be wiser 
than his all-mother Nature? 

The actuality of the phenomenon itself admits, 
indeed, of no question. Cattle, left to the prompt¬ 
ings of their own hygienic intuitions, will wander 
dozens of miles in quest of a saline spring. They 
will lick an old salt-tree till its surface is worn as 
smooth as tortoise-shell. Buck-goats will wrangle 
for the privilege of nibbling a piece of rock-salt 
like lawyers for the patent-right of a popular quack 
elixir. 

Strange theories have been founded upon these 
• facts. Salt, we are gravely told, is as important 

a component part of our daily food as fat, starch, 
or sugar. Its absence, one opponent of the Graham 
school assured his readers, leads to a state of inde¬ 
scribable physiological distress, and in Denmark 
the attempt to reduce the diet of a reformatory to 
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exercise, and the hard-hunted bighorns of the Rocky 
Mountains can dispense with salt much more easily 
than our domestic cattle. 

The apostles of stimulation might admit that bread 
can be eaten on the old Jewish Passover plan, un¬ 
leavened and unsalted, but will insist that as a con¬ 
diment of flesh food salt is wholly indispensable. Yet 
it so happens that carnivorous animals not only 
neglect but unanimously detest the alleged means of 
physiological salvation. Bears, tigers, hyenas, leop¬ 
ards, and wildcats will not touch a shred of pickled 
viands if they can get the unsalted article, cooked 
or uncooked. Famished wolves can be made to 
swallow salt meat, but only in extremes of distress 
that would drive them to devour carrion with a sup¬ 
plement of strychnin. They do worry it down, but 
with sore reluctance, evidently suspecting mischief, 
and probably wondering if they have been poisoned. 

Our next relations, the frugivorous four-handers 
of the tropics, would not meddle with a salt-spring 
as long as they could quench their thirst with the 
foulest swamp water of the coast swamps (though, 
of course, they would prefer a cool spring to either). 
A starving ape will overcome his repugnance to 
vegetables in a state of decay, and nibble around a 
rotten apple rather than prolong a distressing fast, 
but he will drop a salt-tainted tidbit at the first taste. 
Try him with some extra bitter substance, say an 
unripe orange soaked in sulphate of quinine, and 
next with a ripe banana, peeled and sprinkled with 
salt, and he will reject the one as quickly as the 
other, and with the same disapprobatory grimaces — 
"sold again,” or grins to that effect. 

The salt habit, then, is an exceptional phenomenon 
altogether foreign to the inclinations of our next 
zoological relatives, and we might as well recom¬ 
mend the plan of keeping body and soul together by 
means of fluid caoutchouc, because the sloth evinces 
a fondness for the acrid leaves of the eancho , or 
Cecropia Peruvianis, " beast of the Cecropia-tree,” 
the Peruvian natives call an especially lazy fellow. 

In the vast woodlands that cover two million 
square miles of tropical South America, there comes 
a time shortly before and two to three hours after 
noon, when only the occasional chirp of an insect 
gives any audible proof that the leafy wilderness is 
not entirely uninhabited. The quadrumana sit list¬ 
less in the deepest shade; the squirrels retire to 
hollow trees; the tapirs and deer to the river jungles; 
the birds of a thousand species have all become in¬ 
visible and inaudible. 

But as the sun approaches the western horizon, all 
/these refugees reappear, and shortly before nightfall 


the woods resound with a chorus of exultant voices. 
The chilly air-currents preceding a storm have a 
similar effect; all animated nature recovers from her 
languor; and in moonlight nights the medley of 
swamp-bird screams, cat shrieks, and monkey sere¬ 
nades often seem to make it doubtful which part of 
the night or day can, par excellence , be called the 
most wide-awake time of the twenty-four hours. 

How can these facts be reconciled with the asser¬ 
tion that “warmth is life, its absence death,” as a 
new European school of health summarizes its sani¬ 
tary doctrine? Can a bountiful supply of the vital 
elixir become so suddenly life-endangering ? Why 
do birds and beasts not revel in the glare of the 
noonday heat like the microbes of a stagnant pool ? 
The truth seems to be that the dread of a high tem¬ 
perature is a remedial instinct, intended to counter¬ 
act the incipient development of noxious micro¬ 
organisms in the system of the higher animals. 

For, in regard to the lower animals the motto of 
the new health school really holds good. Tropical 
lagoons swarm with microscopic horrors to a degree 
undreamed of by the investigators of tropical ditch- 
water. Lizards bask in the blaze of a Southern sun 
like crawling sycophants in the smile of an autocrat. 
Alligators sprawl on the banks of the Mexican coast 
rivers when the temperature is so intense that the 
Creoles begin to suspect that they have mistaken a 
holiday for a working-day, and drop their hoes to 
light a cigarette ; the glittering dragon-flies flutter 
to and fro at the brink of simmering tanks where 
protracted exposure would seem to scorch their 
gauze-like wings, and mosquitoes join in the aerial 
dances of the midgets, content with the luxury of 
the inspiring warmth. From the shade of a tent in 
the coast hills of Yucatan I have often watched the 
multitude of splendid tropical butterflies swarming 
about a buckthorn hedge with rather malodorous 
white blossoms, and nearly a mile from the edge of 
the woods. The birds had all retired to the shel¬ 
ter of that forest; but their insect rivals in beauty 
clearly preferred the open vega, where a thermome¬ 
ter exposed to the rays of the vertical sun would have 
risen to 150° F. They flopped and circled about 
in an unmistakable exuberance of comfort, and be¬ 
came less active whenever the source of their inspi¬ 
ration, the fervid sun, was for a moment hidden by 
a cloud. Ants, too, become extra active in hot 
weather. Either the organism of such sun-revelers 
must be less infested with parasites, or their mi¬ 
crobe-resisting ability must exceed that of their 
higher fellow creatures. . 

It is also a noteworthy fact that the greatest num- 
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ber and variety of those higher animals are not 
found in the warmest regions of our planet, but on 
the comparatively cool table lands of Eastern Af¬ 
rica, and in the terrace-hills of the great Sunda Is¬ 
lands. The seething coast jungles are haunted by 
the lowest of all mammals,— wild hogs and the 
various relatives of the guinea-pig. The leopard 
visits their wallows only on predatory excursions, 
and the large antelopes, the zebra, the wild dog, the 
lion, the fox, and the cunning baboon decidedly pre¬ 
fer the cool uplands. The man-apes, it is true, as 
well as numerous species of smaller monkeys, stick to 
the coast forests, but their matchless climbing talent 
enables them to weather the noon-hour in tree-top 
retreats that combine shade with airiness. 

Altogether, the example of our superiors in sani¬ 
tary wisdom warns us to revise our thermal code of 
health. Indifference to a distressing excess of 
warmth is at the bottom of countless summer dis¬ 
orders, both physical and moral — the latter includ¬ 
ing the desertion mania of overworked country boys, 
who fly to the city, ostensibly to try their luck for 
better wages, but actually to escape the midsummer 
martyrdom of the paternal grange. “I could stand 
wood-chopping and wet-ditching," said one of these 
refugees, “ I did not mind running errands in a 
sleet-storm or getting up an hour before sunrise to 
milk the cows, but to be waked half an hour after 
dinner, just as I was enjoying a peaceful nap under 
a shade tree, with, * Get up there, Will, get up and 
go to work' — /. e ., go to hoeing again in the blaz¬ 
ing sun—‘get up, you lazy little rascal'—well, it 
would be of no use to deny the rascality of my 
temptations on such occasions, but I am sure that 
laziness had nothing to do with them. I felt like a 
weary traveler deprived of his shelter, or like a 
starving child interrupted at the very beginning of 
a much-needed meal." 

As usual in such cases, the health laws of nature 
are more carefully observed in the treatment of our 
domestic animals than in the education of our own 
children, and Professor C. R. Rother, in an article 
on the camel herds introduced into Western Texas, 
mentions that the guides of the caravans are in¬ 
structed to insist on a good rest during the three 
hottest hours of every day. Farmers and factory 
managers should adopt a similar system, even at the 
risk of having to relinquish the proposed half-holi¬ 
day of Saturday afternoon; and teachers, all over 
the Union, should try to introduce the plan of the 
Louisville, Ky., public schools. Instead of wasting 
the cool morning hours, and then fighting the drow¬ 
siness of the afternoon, the Louisville schools open 


at 8 a. m. (nine tenths of the pupils appear at seven, 
to enjoy a romp in the school-yard ), have a short re¬ 
cess at ten and another at twelve, and dismiss at half 
past one, in time for a dinner which, though a little 
late, can be digested in peace during the five or six 
remaining hours of the afternoon. The teachers 
themselves rarely touch a crumb of food before the 
close of the school hours, knowing from experience 
that repletion is apt to handicap the functions of the 
mental faculties, and that the interruption of the 
siesta rest defeats its purpose by making teacher and 
pupils listless and somnolent for the rest of the day, 
especially in warm weather, when not two out of a 
hundred animals like to exert themselves if they can 
help it. A siesta association of physicians and phi¬ 
lanthropists is really more needed than a Sunday 
League. 

Heat and moisture are the fertile parents of disease 
microbes, and the indifference of many animals to 
drenching rain-storms might appear a physiological 
paradox, if we did not distinguish between their 
habits and those of the nest-builders and pasture no¬ 
mads. To the latter, the ruminants, with their thick 
skins and hardy nerves, a shower-bath is only a 
pleasant tonic, saving the trouble of a visit to dis¬ 
tant rivers, and probably reacting on the vigor of 
the digestive organs. 

All the rest recognize the danger of excessive 
dampness, and remedy it as best they can. Besides 
the nest-building apes, some twenty or thirty species 
of half monkeys, or lemurs, enjoy artificial shelter 
in hollow trees, lined with wooly mosses. The 
East African baboons pass the night in caverns, 
where they also seek refuge from storms, and are so 
sensitive to a drenching that they actually shiver 
on emerging from a flight through the dew-drenched 
grass, and then sit on sunny rocks to counteract the 
effects of the involuntary Kneip cure. Down in the 
coast-hills they would probably be less particular, 
but in the highlands they know hidden rock springs, 
and naturally prefer to take a dose of refrigeration 
in the form of a cool drink. 

Cats and lynxes are poor nest-builders, but they 
are scrupulously clean, and show great skill in se¬ 
lecting a rain-proof lair under a projecting cliff or 
under the root-tangle of a fallen tree. In the caver¬ 
nous uplands of the Unakas, the Hangover Moun¬ 
tains, as they call them in Tennessee, there are rocky 
dens, with floors as dry as that of a double-roofed 
barn, and with abundant wildcat tracks in the soft 
gray dust of the penetralia , but not a trace of defile¬ 
ment. To the odor of old bones scattered about 
their lairs, carnivorous animals are less particular; 
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still the materfamilias buries them from time to time, 
but cannot prevent her kittens from digging them up 
again. 

But the most uncompromising votaries of the dry- 
home principle are the nest-building rodents — 
rather near relative of ours, if we consider the 
similarity in the habits of tree-climbing squirrels and 
monkeys. Squirrel nests are stuffed with all the 
soft vegetable substances discoverable by restless 
foragers of the greenwood paradise, and it must rain 
hard indeed, before the snuggeries of our domestic 
rodents get wet. In the attic of an old Rhineland 
boarding-house I was once rummaging a large dry- 
goods box full of miscellanies, and among a medley 
of joiner-tools and nine-pins, found a smaller box 
containing an assortment of silk rags and a doll¬ 
house,— doubtless the relics of sonle long-forgotten 
girl boarder. In that doll-house there was a mouse 
nest, and the tenant of the little domicile was sitting 


near her hall-door, blinking, and evidently reluctant 
to leave her comfortable- quarters, with roof over 
roof, and weather-shelter raised to the fourth power 
of completeness. 

There were dried apples in that garret and plenty 
of cracker-crumbs, but how the little doll-house * 
lodger shifted for the fluid part of her diet, I often 
wondered. In the course of her foraging trips she 
had possibly come across some cracks in the shingles 
of the eaves where rain could percolate in mouse 
doses, thus reversing the predicament of the Ancient 
Mariner : — 

M No trace of water anywhere. 

Except one drop to drink.’* 

Winter had no terrors for the inheritor of all those 
silks ; midsummer under the sloping roof might get 
a little torrid, now and then; but if it takes moisture, 
as well as heat, to hatch disease germs, the doll¬ 
house tenant enjoyed a fourfold security from mi¬ 
crobes. 


(To be continued.) 


THE HYGIENIC VALUE OF COLOR. 


That color exerts an influence upon both mind 
and body is not unknown to scientists, although 
the fact is not generally familiar to the public. 
There are many instances recorded where patients 
suffering from brain disorders have been greatly 
helped by what may properly be called the color 
treatment. A recent example is found in the case of 
a melancholic patient who persisted in abstaining 
from all food, and who was in consequence fast 
wasting away. He was placed in a room that had 
been painted and furnished in vivid crimson. At 
night the room was brilliantly illuminated, and by 
daylight it was also bright and glaring. During the 
three hours that this treatment was followed, “the 
spirits of the patient rose until he grew almost hi¬ 
larious, and, in addition, he partook of food with 
relish.” Another experiment was made with a ra¬ 
ving maniac as the subject. He was confined in a 
blue room, where in a short time he became calm. 

The blue-glass theory of the late General Pleasan¬ 
ton, which became such a craze a few years ago, but 
amounted to nothing in the end, was a valuable 
idea, imperfectly understood. That for some ail¬ 
ments of body and mind, the sun, shining through 
blue glass, may possess remarkable powers, need not 
be doubted ; but it is not a panacea for all earthly 
ills. That blue can and does influence mind and 
body, just as other positive colors, and even their 
hues, do, is a fact well attested. Many ailments are 
largely under the control of the mind, and mind is, 


of course, superior to the most highly organized 
matter. This being so, and color undoubtedly in¬ 
fluencing the mind, it can thus, either directly or by 
reflex action, be made to act upon and eliminate 
diseases. 

Most of us have experienced the depressing effects 
of a dull day, full of somber shadows and gloom, or 
of a badly lighted and worse-colored room. A re¬ 
cent writer has called attention to the impropriety of 
employing large masses of “depressing and cold 
French gray on the walls of schoolrooms and other 
public buildings,” declaring that this color exerts a 
baleful influence on the mind. A knowledge of the 
hygienic value of color upon the part of those who 
have such work in hand would result in an avoid¬ 
ance of this needless mistake. French gray is made 
from white and Prussian blue, a cold combination, 
and far from being a cheerful one. The little ver¬ 
milion that may be added does not affect the result 
at all. Blue possesses in the greatest degree the 
quality technically known as coldness , and it commu¬ 
nicates this quality variously to all colors with which 
it is compounded. It is the most retiring of the 
spectrum colors. It is cool, quiet, sedative. The 
complementary of cold blue is hot orange. It rep¬ 
resents the maximum of heat attained by the gradu¬ 
ally ascending series of warm colors. It is ardent, 
cheering, enlivening. A room done in a yellow key 
will impart these lively sensations to the mind. No 
person ever committed suicide amid such coloring. 
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A room done in a blue key will impart “the blues” 
to its inmate. No person ever indulges in mirth in 
such a room. My old pastor was a pessimist and 
his sermons were bordered in black, and I only dis¬ 
covered why when I saw his study, a room whose 
walls were done in cold-blooded Prussian blue, and 
whose woodwork, including the floor, was stained to 
imitate black walnut. My own den, where my liter¬ 
ary work is done, is done in a yellow key, and a 
major key at that. The walls are creamy, and the 
woodwork is bright yellow-cream, Bright bits of 
coloring adorn the walls. Under the cheerful influ¬ 
ence of this yellow symphony, I find it almost im¬ 
possible to think seriously. 

This is not fiction, but fact. I admit mine to be 
a very impressible temperament, and atmospheric 
changes influence me mentally and, of course, phys¬ 
ically. Still, I am sure that color, properly manipu¬ 
lated, can be made to control less sensitive natures. 

We speak of colors as being hot, warm, cold, cool, 
etc. As a matter of fact, as great a difference as four 
degrees has been found in the temperatures of violet 
and red by passing the prismatic colors slowly and 
gradually before a finely graduated thermometer at 
the bulb. Hence, it is not fancy, but fact, that colros 
are hot, cold, and so on. So with the terms ft ad¬ 
vancing,” “retiring,” etc. Blue is a distant or retir¬ 
ing color, because to the eye it seems to be so, even 
when near by. It is so dark in its intensest hue as 
to baffle the eye to distinguish its particles as the 
light strikes them. Yellow is near or advancing, 


because it appears so to the eye. It is a very lumi¬ 
nous color, the most luminous of all colors. Hence 
it is easily distinguishable, and seems near. Red is 
hot, apparently, and, in its effect, actually. It 
simulates the color of fire. Green is a restful color 
to gaze upon ; hence nature clothes the earth with 
green. Though Dr. Kolbe, a Russian observer, 
states that red and green produce more fatigue to 
the eye than blue and yellow, and these again than 
gray and white of the same degree of whiteness, the 
fact is that light, being the natural stimulus of the 
healthy eye, is more agreeable to it than any single 
color. The eye will soon tire of the latter, but 
never of the former, except, of course, that the eye 
needs periods of total rest in sleep. If the eye is 
tired with red, then green will rest it, because green 
is red's complementary color. More correctly, 
yellow and blue, which make green, form the com¬ 
plementary. In hospital wards, cool grays and 
greens would be restful shades to the visitor, but 
would become monotonous if not relieved by some 
other colors. Still, they would be preferable to red, 
blue, or yellow, alone. In the invalid's room at 
home, attention should be paid to the matter of 
coloring ; the walls should be in neutral tones, with 
pictures of a pleasing character, and wall-papers 
having a geometrical or intricate pattern should not 
be tolerated. In every house one room should be 
finished especially for possible cases of sickness, and 
why might not this room be the guest chamber? — 
A. Ashrnun Kelly, in Popular Science News . 


THE PROGRESSIVE EFFECT OF ALCOHOL. 


The effect of alcohol on the nervous system is 
progressive. Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, as a 
result of his extended researches, mentions four suc¬ 
cessive stages : — 

“1. Excitement , produced by the unusual flow of 
blood through the capillaries, because the nerves 
controlling them have become paralyzed. The re¬ 
sistance to the passage of the blood through their 
minute vessels having been partially removed, the 
heart responds with increased action. This is a 
kind of exhilaration, but no added power is really 
given to the body. The mind may seem a little 
more active, but the understanding is really dulled. 

“2. Muscular Weakness . If more alcohol is 
taken, that portion of the nervous system that con¬ 
trols the action of the muscles is then affected. The 
lower lip generally falls first, the tongue thickens, 
and the lower limbs are affected, producing the stag¬ 


gering, uncertain gait, while the muscles of the face 
lose their ‘tone/ producing the idiotic expression 
usually found in one coming rapidly under thfe com¬ 
plete influence of alcohol. 

“3. Mental Weakness . The cerebrum is next 
affected, and the mind is in a chaos. Ideas may 
flow rapidly, and the tongue attempt to respond 
more glibly, but the judgment has lost its balance. 
This is the time for brawls ; animal instincts come 
to the front, revealing the hidden nature that educa¬ 
tion and social restraint had concealed. 

“ 4. Unconsciousness . The brain and spinal cord 
are completely under the narcotic influence of the 
alcohol, and the victim is dead drunk. Persons in 
this condition have sustained serious injuries with¬ 
out being conscious of the fact until the effect of the 
alcohol has passed away.” 

The nerve centers that supply the heart and dia- 
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phragra are the slowest to be influenced, so the 
breathing and circulation still go on. Were this 
otherwise, every case of drunkenness would result in 
death. When the system rallies from a fit of intoxi¬ 
cation, an aching head, sick stomach, and exhausted 
body are naturally the results of the congested con¬ 
dition of the system. 

Some reliable authorities claim that 14 a once 
thoroughly intoxicated brain never fully becomes 
what it was before, though the outward evidence 
of a debauch may wholly pass away if the use of 
alcohol is abandoned.” 

When drinking is a habit, the brain becomes 
permanently impaired, and the nerves deranged, 
bringing to the individual the most serious moral 
consequences, as well as destroying the mental 


powers, entailing disease not only on the victim 
himself, but on those that come after him. 

The action of alcohol on the brain matter is two¬ 
fold : (i) Mechanical effect on its structures ; ( 2) 
Narcotic effect. 

By mechanical effect, is meant the tendency of 
the alcohol to change the brain matter from a soft 
pulpy or custard consistency to a hardened condi¬ 
tion, by extracting the water. In the moderate use 
of this drug, the change is of course slight, yet it 
is sufficient to hinder the functions of this important 
organ, mental as well as physical. 

The narcotic effect of alcohol is the most com¬ 
mon, and is produced by a much smaller quantity 
than is necessary to occasion the physical change 
referred to.— Scientific Temperance Bulletin . 


HOW TO GO TO SLEEP. 


For occasional victims of sleeplessness in ordi¬ 
nary physical health, here is a simple remedy that 
will be found efficacious in probably five cases out of 
six. Do not attempt to stop the action of the mind 
by one supreme effort of the will. Do not try to go 
to sleep, or even to think about sleep, but stop ma¬ 
king sentences. 

As every one knows, we think and remember in 
sentences. The mind is continually making asser¬ 
tions and suggestions — saying something about 
something, or asking questions. The questions may 
be idle, their answers valueless ; but the mental proc¬ 
ess goes on. We must think. The mind, when 
one is awake, refuses to be satisfied with nothing¬ 
ness. One cannot empty one's mind out like a 
vessel. 

So, instead of trying not to think, and repeating 
your failures, to your further aggravation, try the pos¬ 
sible, and break up your thoughts, so to speak, into 
words. Let the thinking faculty which will not rest, 
exercise itself with disconnected words. Take, for 
example, the first word that comes into your mind. 
We will suppose it to be the word “house.” Pres¬ 
ently another word follows ; but if this word bears 
any grammatical or associative relation to the word 
“house,” let it pass out of your mind without no¬ 
tice, and take one of a different class — such a word, 
for example, as “enthusiasm.” 

Now you have “ house ” and “enthusiasm,” and 


Animals feed, man eats; tell me what you eat, 
and how you eat, and I will tell you what you are ; 
the man of intellect alone knows how to eat.— Bril - 
lat Savarin . 


you may add — not exerting the will, remember, but 
waiting passively for the words to present themselves 
— until your series swells out like this: “House, 
enthusiasm, Great Britain, walk, twenty, tangible, 
beyond, superior, Washington,” etc. Of course you 
are to avoid a succession of names and numbers, 
and all classifications of words, for the obvious 
reason that such a course would appeal to the mem¬ 
ory and the imagination. 

As the disconnected ideas flow on in your mind, 
you will gradually find yourself taking a mild inter¬ 
est in the disjointed procession. You lose your 
agitating self-consciousness, and fall into a passive 
state. In other words, you have reduced the proc¬ 
ess of thinking to a minimum. You wait with a 
slender thread of interest for the coming words, 
knowing that it will make no difference what they 
are. Perhaps you may feel like one sitting on the 
bank of a river listlessly watching the objects that 
float on its surface. Now it will be a leaf, now a 
block of wood. But your leaves and your blocks of 
wood all have words written on them ; and one after 
another they appeal to your notice, and then float 
away down the stream. 

By degrees the intervals between the passing 
words lengthen, syllables become mixed ; there is 
dreamy confusion, with perhaps an incoherent fancy, 
and then, sleep .—Jane Ellis Joy, in Popular Science 
News . 


A French savant says that many perfumes aid 
health by destroying disease microbes. Thyme, 
lemon, mint, lavender, eucalyptus, and other scents 
prove very useful. 
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IDEAL 

My simple fare is as consistent with happiness as 
with health. A table set with fruit and nuts nour¬ 
ishes not only the body but the soul. I eat not only 
with the appetite of the flesh, but my soul's hunger 
for beauty is fed as well. When my table is set, it 
is a fit subject for an artist's brush. A golden musk- 
melon, fragrant and sweet; a bunch of purple or 
white grapes ; a few peaches and plums ; a section 
of watermelon, with its brilliant black seeds set like 
gems in the rich red tissue \ a plate of ripe red 
tomatoes, glowing with rich color— such food as 
this would furnish a subject for a painting, and 
afterward nourish the hand and brain that wielded 
the brush. 

Who could write a poem to a piece of pie, or an 
ode to a beefsteak, or compose an oration on the 
qualities of boiled ham ? Faugh ! But fruits and 
nuts tempt the very muses, and inspire the mind 
with fancies as delicate and beautiful as their own 
nature. Poetry may well be composed on such a 
diet. Who could fail to write beautifully after 
having dined on distilled dewdrops, crystallized 
sunbeams, perfumed air, tints of morning and even¬ 
ing ? 

We are told that fruits and nuts will not furnish 
the body sufficient nutriment, and that meats and 
coarse vegetables must be added. I would not de¬ 
cide this question for another, but it seems to me 
that what is purest and best in me is well nourished 
by fruits and nuts. If there is a beast in my craving 
flesh, I prefer to let him starve. He cannot die too 
soon for the good of my higher nature. To speak 
more distinctly, I believe that our diet is chiefly an 
indication of our habits of life and thought. If I 
can live purely enough, dwelling in the highest 
realm of my being, I believe that the daintiest and 
purest foods will satisfy my needs. But if I live 
coarsely, I must eat coarsely. The beast in me eats 


FOOD. 

only when he is active. If I can put him to sleep, 
he will not growl for his meat. 

When my intellectual and spiritual faculties are 
most active, my diet is purest. I think that when 
the body is sufficiently dominated by the higher 
faculties, so that even manual labor is an intellectual 
and spiritual exercise, a diet of fruits and nuts will 
be adequate to the needs of the hardest workers. 
At present, manual workers seem to need a coarser 
diet; but this may be due to the fact that the digest¬ 
ive apparatus has degenerated so far as to be unable 
to extract sufficient nutriment from its natural food. 
Our bodies have been so miseducated by generation 
after generation of false habits, that their present 
demands and apparent needs are no criterion of 
their possibilities. 

I do not advocate arbitrary methods of reform. 

I do not believe that character is determined by 
diet, but diet by character. I wish to reform the 
man, and then let him reform his diet. When 
higher ideals have taken possession of the mind, 
when the soul loves purity so much that impurity 
and uncleanliness in food have become offensive, 
then a reform is instituted which will be lasting. 
But to eat from prescription, to weigh and analyze 
one’s food, to feed by rule, I would not sanction. 
Do not imagine that I care what you eat, as long as 
you, the eater, are the same. You convert all 'food 
into yourself. If you are impure, you will extract 
impurity from the fairest fruits, as the bee extracts 
poison from the flower. If you are sensual, all food 
will nourish your sensuality. I speak of the quali¬ 
ties of food merely that you may know that there is 
a food as pure as your highest aspiration — a food 
on which your soul's best faculties may feed. By 
turning your thought to the subject, you are bene- 
fitted, whatever food you eat; for you become purer 
by communion with purity.— Rev. Solon Latter. 


SIN AND SICKNESS. 


Everybody knows that certain forms of sin, when 
practised, will result in disease; but ail do not know 
that sin in its incipiency, in thought and in feeling, 
is poisonous and deadly. And yet this is true. The 
apostle tells us that “the minding of the flesh is 
death, but the minding of the Spirit is life and 
peace." 

All life comes originally from the Spirit of God, 


which brooded upon the waters, and breathed upon 
God's creation. So there is still a “ spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them 
understanding." The indwelling Spirit of God 
quickens the mortal body of the redeemed saint. 
Thus men are now quickened who were once “ dead 
in trespasses and sins ; " and so long as men walk 
in the Spirit, and do not fulfil the lusts of the flesh, 
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their tendencies are toward life and health. But 
when men become sordid, mean, sinful, the foun¬ 
tains of life dry up within their souls, and this in¬ 
ward disease manifests itself in the outward physical 
frame. 

There are unseen elements which seriously affect 
our health. The odor of a flower will sometimes 
produce serious sickness ; and emotions which flush 
the face, bathe the skin in perspiration, disturb the 
action of the heart, and set it fluttering or chill it 
into stagnation, must necessarily affect the health. 
The milk of an angry mother has sometimes sent a 
child into convulsions and to the grave. Fear often 
deranges the bodily functions, and many persons die 
because they are afraid to die. Unhappy emotions 
destroy the appetite ; and when the appetite for food 
is gone, health goes with it, and life cannot long be 
maintained. Anger, malice, wrath, envy, discon¬ 
tent, and despondency, all are sinful and all are 
deadly . Persons fret themselves into the grave, in¬ 
stead of going rejoicing all their way through this 
world. People are wearied and worried to death, 
when they should be glad in the Lord’s mercy, re¬ 


joicing in his goodness. If people will look on the 
bright side instead of the dark, thank God for their 
blessings instead of poring over their troubles, look 
forward for the good that is to come instead of wor¬ 
rying over the evil that is past or that may never oc¬ 
cur, they will find in the brightening eye, the glowing 
cheek, the joyous voice, the tokens of an inward 
health which God imparts, sustains, and blesses. 

Thousands of people to-day are sinking into a 
murmuring, fretful, unhappy mood, which will land 
them in the grave. There are people who brood for 
months over some petty vexation or trifle, who not 
only fret themselves into the grave, but harass the 
souls of those that are around them. We should 
learn to fret not ourselves “ because of evil-doers,” 
and let many unpleasant things pass unnoticed. It 
is not wise to see everything that we do see, or hear 
everything that we do hear. It is well to be a little 
blind and a little deaf while passing through this 
world; and the man who is to dwell on high, safe in 
the sheltering care of God, is one who “ stoppeth his 
ears from hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes 
from seeing evil.” — II. L . Hastings , in the Christian . 


WORRY. 


The word “ worry” is not of classical origin. It 
is not a Latin or a Greek word, but probably Saxon 
or old English. It originally meant to seize by the 
throat and strangle, as when a dog siezes a sheep, or 
even a rat. The dog worries these animals to death. 

The name u wolf” was given to the creature be¬ 
cause it always worries its prey, torments it, tires it 
out. Warga, the old name of the wolf, meant a 
strangler, or one who worried its prey to death. 
The cat worries the mouse. Anything that worries 
produces unpleasant emotions, and these prevent the 
healthy action of both body and brain. 

In modern times the wolves and the dogs which 
worry us are not real wolves and real dogs, but the 
small cares and troubles which keep us anxious and 
uneasy. They do not strangle us to death, but they 
strangle our better selves, and often reduce the value 
of our lives to a minimum. Dr. Beaumont, who 
studied the digestive processes of a patient who had 
an opening into his stomach so he could see the 
operation of digestion, stated that when this patient 
was worried or angry, digestion was slow and im¬ 
perfectly performed. The stomach was worried as 
well as the brain. The action of sorrow, anxiety, 
and worry is to derange and obstruct the whole of 
this beautiful and important process. One might as 
well attempt to build a house of cubes of soft, moist 


clay, as to construct, or rather reconstruct, the 
human body with undigested food. Dyspepsia is a 
disease whose pains are relentless and unmanning, 
and whose consequences are grievous to be borne. 

In most cases, consumption, cancer of the stom¬ 
ach, ulcer of the stomach, and (in infants) rickets, 
scrofula, and general wasting are preceded by dys¬ 
peptic conditions. 

Can women, who have more little cares and trials 
than men, go through life without worry ?— Not 
unless they take charge of their own feelings, and 
keep them in their proper place. It is simply a 
matter of self-government and self-control. Self- 
control is one of the more recent requirements of 
the race, and is not yet so fully developed as it will 
be some day ; but even now many can control them¬ 
selves if they will. It is a matter of will, and 
women, it is said, are not lacking in this respect. 

One of the rarities of our age is a person who is 
happy. The happiest people are generally those 
who, while cultivating habits of prudence and fore¬ 
thought, desiring only a comfortable independence, 
are indifferent to the accumulation of great wealth, 
and addicted to simple pleasures and home enter¬ 
tainments ; who cherish a wholesome aversion to 
ostentatious hospitality and ceremonious display; 
who select their friends on account of their sterling 
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character, and never think of inquiring how much 
they are worth. We meet with such now and then, 
who at eighty retain something of their youthful 
freshness of feeling and warmth of heart. 

If there was a wolf constantly following any of us 


The Old World’s Old Folks. — A German stat¬ 
istician has studied the census returns of Europe to 
learn a few things about the centenarians of the Old 
World. He has found, for instance, that high civili¬ 
zation does not favor the greatest length of life. 
The German empire, with 55,000,000 population, 
has but 78 subjects who are more than one hundred 
years old. France, with fewer than 40,000,000, has 
213 persons who have passed their hundredth birth¬ 
day. England has 146 ; Ireland, 578 ; Scotland, 46 ; 
Denmark, 2 ; Belgium, 5 ; Sweden, 10 : and Nor¬ 
way, with 2,000,000 inhabitants, 23. Switzerland 
does not boast a single centenarian, but Spain, with 
about 18,000,000 population, has 401. 

The most amazing figures found by the German 
statistician, says the New York Sun , came from that 
troublesome and turbulent region known as the 
Balkan Peninsula. Servia has 575 persons who are 
more than one hundred years old ; Roumania, 1084 ; 
and Bulgaria, 3883. In other words, Bulgaria has 
a centenarian to every thousand inhabitants, and 
thus holds the international record for old inhabit¬ 
ants. In 1892 alone there died in Bulgaria 350 
persons of more than one hundred years of age. 
In the Balkan peninsula, moreover, a person is not 
regarded as on the verge of the grave the moment 
he becomes a centenarian. For instance, in Servia 
there were in 1890 some 290 persons between 106 and 
115 years, 123 between 115 and 125, and 18 between 
126 and 135. Three were between 135 and 140. 

Who is the oldest person in the world? The Ger¬ 
man statistician does not credit the recent story 
about a Russian 160 years old. Russia has no 
census, he says, and except in cases of special offi¬ 
cial investigation the figures of ages in Russia must 
be mistrusted. The oldest man in the world is 
then, in his opinion, Bruno Cotrim, a negro born in 
Africa, and now resident in Rio Janeiro. Cotrim 
is 150 years old. Next to him comes probably a 
retired Moscow cabman, named Kustrim, who is 
140. The statistician says the oldest woman in the 
world is 130 years old, but neglects to give her 
name or address, possibly out of courtesy; or per¬ 
haps in view of the extraordinary figures which 
came to his hand from the Balkans, he thought a 
subject only 130 years old was hardly worthy of 
particular mention.— Scientific American. 


to worry out our lives, would we not at once try to 
have it destroyed ? The same course should be 
pursued with regard to the many little wolves,— the 
cares and trials of life which strangle our happiness 
and destroy our health.— Journal of Hygiene. 


Keeping Young. — It is well, from time to time’ 
to look over the prime requirements for keeping the 
body long in its youthful state of bouyancy. Sleep¬ 
ing enough should head the list. Evenings should 
in the main be spent in simple and quiet ways, and 
so that when nature’s invitation comes, one can 
accept promptly. When fairly slept out and awake, 
rise at once. The body loses tone by unnecessary 
repose. In the next place, be chary of all stimu¬ 
lants. Give them a little investigation, and they 
will appear less and less profitable, as you reflect on 
their borrowing-but-not-returning action. The third 
essential is that a fair amount of time be spent in 
exercise and in the open air. Those whose work is 
indoors often need to study their affairs and habits 
in this respect. 

As for work, to many the advice seems of no 
avail that they should work enough but not too 
much ; because they conceive that their duties call 
for certain things that must be done anyhow. The 
truth is that most can be accomplished by temperate 
work. Frequent changes in the sort of work done 
help the body immensely in achieving the maximum 
that it can do cheerfully. Many who have carried 
their youth into an active old age call this their 
secret. Such changes bring now one and then 
another power or function of the body into play. 
While one is active, the others not only rest, but get 
some sort of sustenance which they need from the 
by-products of work in the organ that is busy with 
the one activity. There are certain subtle reactions 
that come to pass in each organ of the body, 
through the agency of the nervous system, as a 
result of action in the other organs. Now the ad¬ 
vantages of change of work are more evident. So, 
a bookkeeper in a store who now and then takes a 
hand at unloading goods has a better chance for 
health than one who sticks to the books. 

The other factors in personal hygiene, of course, 
all come in the problem of keeping young. The 
deliberate cultivation of the habit of taking things 
cheerfully is to be mentioned finally, though not of 
least importance. That has to do with nerves, 
organs, and the man himself. As Robert Louis 
Stevenson so well said: “Cheerfulness and gentle¬ 
ness, these are the prime virtues.” — C. W. Lyman , 
M. D ., in the Voice . 





INCORRECT ATTITUDES IN SITTING, AND THE RESULTING.EVILS. 


BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


The habitual attitudes assumed by an individual 
are as truly a mold which determines the shape and 
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or asymmetry of the individual as is the 
the cucumber made to grow inside of it. 
This is especially true of young persons 
when engaged in study at school or 
employed as accountants, in sewing, 
or in other occupations which neces¬ 
sitate the maintenance of a nearly 
uniform attitude for some hours daily. 

The bones of young persons are 
flexible, hence easily yield to a contin¬ 
uous strain placed upon them. The 
same is still more true of other struc¬ 
tures. The neglect to recognize this 
fact is so nearly universal that among 
persons of sedentary habits very few 
are free from deformities of some kind, 
the most common of these deformities is 
of the spine. The accompanying figure 


(Fig. 1) presents the outline of the figure of a youngs 
woman in whom double curvature of the spine ex¬ 
isted as the result of a wrong position in sitting and 
standing. Fig. 2 shows how curvature is readily 
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produced by a wrong position of sitting at a desk 
or table. 

A difference in the level of the two shouldt-rs is. 
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always indicative of spinal curvature. This condi¬ 
tion is exceedingly common among students and all 
classes of sedentary people. It is especially com¬ 
mon among young women because of their less 
active life, their less vigorous development, and the 
damaging influence of the conventional mode of 
dress. Some years ago the writer, by request of the 
faculty, visited a well-known college for the purpose 
of making a physical examination of the students in 
relation to gymnastic work, which was for the first 
time made obligatory as a part of the daily program, 
a regulation which ought to exist in every school, 
either public or private, irrespective of grade. Of 
seventy-four young women examined, spinal curvature 
was found to exist in seventy-one, or ninety-six per 
cent, of the entire number. Another investigation was 
made of a large number of young women,—an asso- 



Fig.6. Fig. 7. 


ciation of working-girls in one of our large Western 
cities — which showed an equally large proportion 
of spinal curvatures. These curvatures were evi¬ 
dently the result of wrong positions in sitting, the 
evils of which were increased by neglect of physical 
exercise and incorrect modes of dress. 

The body may be thrown out of poise or placed 
in such a position that an unusual strain is brought 
to bear upon any of its structures for a short time 
without injury ; but when this strain is habitual, last¬ 
ing for hours at a time, or when it is many times re¬ 
peated each day, even for a brief period, distortion, 
displacement, or some other deformity is sure to 
result. 

Posterior curvature of the spine, manifested by 
round shoulders, a flat or hollow chest, forward car¬ 
riage of the head, and an unnatural straightness o' 
the back, is much the most common of all the form> 
of spinal curvature, and though commonly neg¬ 
lected, is productive of more mischief than lateral 
curvature. Lateral curvature ( Fig. 1) can be easily 
hidden by the devices of the tailor or the dressma¬ 
ker, unless very extreme, but posterior curvature is 
so patent from the signs mentioned, that it cannot 


be concealed. This form of curvature is shown in 
Fig. 4, also in the solid white outline of Fig. 3. 
Contrast these outlines with those of Fig. 5 and the 


dotted line of Fig. 3. The figures shown are not 
diagrams, but are outlines of actual persons, made 
by means of a tracing apparatus over a thin gar¬ 
ment, and represent the difference between correct 
and incorrect carriage of the body. The two out¬ 
lines of Fig. 3 represent the same person, as do the 
outlines in Figs. 4 and 5. The difference in out¬ 
line is simply the result of the difference in the way 
in which the muscles act upon the bony skeleton. 

In Fig. 4 and the outline traced by the solid white 
lines in Fig. 3 are represented attitudes resulting 
from relaxation of the muscles, the weight of the 
upper part of the body causing posterior curvature 
of the spinal column. The dotted line ( Fig. 3) and 
the outline shown in Fig. 5 represent the same indi¬ 
viduals as those shown in Fig. 3 and the solid out¬ 
line of Fig. 4, with the skeleton braced up by tense, 
well contracted muscles. The effect of relaxation 
upon the shape and symmetry of the trunk is equally 
great in the sitting position. Figs. 6, 7, and 8 repre¬ 
sent the relaxed position in sitting. The correct 
position in sitting is represented in Fig. 9. The dif- 


Fig. 10. Fig. it. 

ference between a relaxed and an incorrect position 
in sitting is also well shown in Figs. 10 and 11. 

The result of this abnormal position in sitting is 
much more serious than simply an inferior appear- 
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ance. A flat, hollow chest means compressed lungs, 
which are never for a moment free to expand to their 
fullest extent, and hence are more liable to con¬ 
sumption and other diseases than lungs which are 
well developed and have full play in their move¬ 
ments. Round shoulders resulting from posterior 
curvature of the upper part of the spine are always 
connected with a flat or hollow chest, and signify not 
only compressed lungs but also a depressed stomach. 
It is common to find the stomach displaced any¬ 
where from three to six inches, as the result of this 
physical deformity. Anything which flattens the 


chest or waist necessarily results in the downward 
displacement of the stomach or other organs. 

The result of this interference with the normal re¬ 
lations of the vital organs is a more or less serious 
derangement of the general health. The compressed 
lungs, not being able to expand to their fullest ex¬ 
tent, are greatly hampered in their activity. Oxygen 
is not received in sufficient amount, the blood be¬ 
comes impure, the tissues are clogged by the over¬ 
accumulation of tissue poisons, appetite and digestion 
fail, the blood becomes impoverished, the complex¬ 
ion dingy, and the whole body is weakened, the 
growth and development of physical and mental ac¬ 
tivity is interfered with, and a morbid bias is given 
to the whole life of the individual. 

The lungs and heart constitute the great vital en¬ 
gine by which all the vital processes are kept in ac¬ 
tive operation. Seventy- two heart-beats and eighteen 
respiratory movements mark the rhythmical activity 
which keeps in circulation the vital fluid throughout 
the body, and supplies to each cell and the vital 
fluid of the blood and tissues the life-giving oxygen 
necessary for their activity and repair. 

A depressed chest is a weakened and inactive one. 
A prolapsed stomach resulting from a relaxed posi¬ 
tion in sitting or from waist constriction, or from 


any other cause, is a crippled and diseased organ. 
A dislocated stomach, kidney, liver, or colon is a 
much more serious matter as regards health than a 
dislocated shoulder or hip. 

A great share of the disorders of digestion and 
resulting impairment of the mental and nervous en¬ 
ergy complained of by students, is the result of this 
depression of the stomach and other viscera. When 
the stomach is prolapsed, the food cannot readily 
find its way out, the organ being unnaturally lowered. 
The food, being thus retained for an unusual length 
of time, undergoes fermentation, and putrefactive 
processes are set up, whereby the system is not only 
robbed of the nutrient elements necessary for proper 
nourishment of the blood and repair of the tissues, 
but, through the conversion of a portion of the food 
elements into ptomains and other poisonous sub¬ 
stances, the whole body is contaminated. 

This is the chief source of headache, of palpita¬ 
tion of the heart, and so-called biliousness. This 
condition is commonly manifested by a bad taste in 
the mouth, a coated tongue, inactive bowels, mental 
dulness, confusion of thought, inability to concen¬ 
trate the mind, irritability, forgetfulness, nervous¬ 
ness, and allied symptoms. There are, of course, 
other causes of these symptoms, but the one men¬ 
tioned is certainly one of the most prolific. 

How quickly these symptoms disappear when an 
opportunity occurs for a few weeks of out-of door 
vigorous activity, especially in the case of young 
persons! The depressed organs quickly rise to their 
normal place when afforded opportunity to do so, 
but not infrequently, especially in the case of young 
ladies, the evil results of 
relaxed sitting are aggra¬ 
vated by the still more ac¬ 
tively damaging influence 
of the conventional dress. 

This fact is well shown in 
Fig. 14. 

The more or less rigid 
corset, having an inward 
curve, presses upon the 
organs of the waist to an 
increased degree in the 
sitting position, especially 
in bending forward. Un¬ 
der these circumstances, it 
is no matter of wonder that so large a proportion 
of young women students fail in health during 
school life. The injuries which they suffer are com¬ 
monly charged to overstudy; whereas it is clear 
enough to the physician that the evils complained 
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of arc due to the unwholesome conditions to which 
the student is subjected, especially to the vicious 
combination resulting from the conventional waist- 


constricting dress, with the lack of muscular activ¬ 
ity, and from injurious sitting attitudes.— Edu¬ 
cation Extension . 


HOW TO BREATHE. 


It is of the utmost importance to accustom one’s 
•self when walking to frequent intervals of conscious 
breathing. No involuntary action of the body is 
habituajly so carelessly performed — so almost 
shirked — as this one, and upon no other does our 
health so largely depend. The great majority of the 
human race keep their lungs in a state of semi-star¬ 
vation; and diseases and ailments manifold can be 
traced to this cause alone, since the very act which 
deprives one of life-giving oxygen also returns to the 
arteries impure blood, weighted with poisonous car¬ 
bonic acid. 

If the lungs be properly inflated, this act alone 
gives to the body a buoyancy, which greatly increases 
the pleasure, and lessens the exertion, of walking. 
Of course a mincing or languid step must be avoided. 
Take a free and firm, but light, stride, balancing the 
upper part of the body alternately upon each hip — 
but without swaying it perceptibly — and giving the 
impetus forward with a slight spring from the ball of 
the foot. Naturally, the mind will at first have to 
direct these motions; but the body responds de¬ 
lightfully to right ways of doing things; and if the 
exercise of walking can be taken where there is much 
of interest to divert one, it will be found a great ad¬ 
vantage, for this ready and cheerful response of the 
entire body when its muscles are thus called into 
harmonious action, imparts a sense of exhilaration 
which makes one feel more like a bird than any¬ 
thing else can till flying-machines are accomplished 
facts. 

The lungs have their own muscular power, which, 
unfortunately, is not more than half developed. 
The simplest preparatory exercise is full, deep 
breathing. Draw in a long, deep breath, expanding 


the chest as fully as possible without straining either 
lungs or muscles. Retain the breath thus taken 
while you count ten ; then as slowly as possible, 
expel it. This conscious breathing will soon enlarge 
and strengthen the lungs, and the more frequently 
this conscious action can be made, the better for the 
lungs and the health. 

Remember in all breathing exercises that nature’s 
avenue to the lungs is through the nostrils ; pro¬ 
vision is made in the nasal passages to catch impuri¬ 
ties and foreign substances, which, if carried to the 
lungs, as when breathing through the mouth, are 
liable to cause serious trouble. The very best time 
to practise lung gymnastics, is in the morning before 
dressing, and again at night, for the body should 
be free from all restraining clothing. Stand erect, 
with chin down, and rise upon the toes as you in¬ 
hale ; hold the breath a few moments, so that the 
air may act on the whole surface of the blood, 
nourishing it, and at the same time taking up im¬ 
pure gases, then expel it forcefully and as completely 
as possible, coming down upon the heels at the 
same time. Five minutes of this work night and 
morning will work wonders. 

If a proper carriage of the body be retained in all 
the ordinary duties of life, whether silting or walk¬ 
ing, it will be found to greatly minimize the fatigue 
of daily duties. It is the throwing of double work 
on some muscles by leaving others in idleness that 
causes more than half the pain of back and limbs 
which women suffer. If you walk up stairs prop¬ 
erly, with figure erect, legs and joints flexible, and 
breathe properly, it is a healthful exercise, which 
cannot harm even a feeble woman .—Maria Dun¬ 
can , M. D. 
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How to Walk.— Of course there is no virtue in 
a dawdling walk. The slow and languid dragging of 
one foot after the other, which some people call 
walking, would tire an athlete ; it utterly exhausts a 
weak person, and that is the reason why many deli¬ 
cate people think they cannot walk. To derive any 
benefit from the exercise it is necessary to walk with 
a light, elastic step, which swings the weight of the 


body so easily from on6 leg to the other that its 
weight is not felt, and which produces a healthy 
glow, showing that the sluggish blood is stirred to 
action in the most remote veins. 

This sort of walking exhilarates the whole body, 
gives tone to the nerves, and produces just that 
sort of healthful fatigue which encourages sound, 
restful sleep.— Sel . 
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HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


Economy is one of the cardinal principles of suc¬ 
cess in good housekeeping, and consists in making 
advantageous use of time, strength, money, and ma¬ 
terial ; it pertains to the tittles , the minutes, the 
pennies, the'scraps,— even more than to the large 
amounts. We are apt to recognize the importance 
of careful consideration in regard to large outlays, 
but we let the fragments of time, money, and ma¬ 
terial slip through our fingers without thought of 
their value. And this is a matter of such common 
occurrence, and one which it requires such every¬ 
day vigilance to prevent, that it is well worth our 
while to study some of the ways in which we may 
avoid waste in housekeeping. 

Economy is largely a relative term ; it is a matter 
which must correspond with surrounding circum¬ 
stances and conditions. Sometimes money or ma¬ 
terial is really of less value than time or health; and 
what might in one case show the best and most 
prudent management, would in another instance be 
the poorest kind of economy. “ Real waste of any¬ 
thing is loss without any equivalent gain.” 

All possess an equal amount of capital as regards 
time. There are only twenty-four hours of sixty 
minutes each in any one’s day ; yet there are those 
who accomplish far more than others in a day, be¬ 
cause they squander less time, or make more advan¬ 
tageous use of it. 

In order to learn how to economize one’s time, 
it is necessary first to take an inventory of the use 
usually made of it. Keeping as careful an account 
of the expenditure of time as one does of money 
will readily serve to show the points at which re¬ 
trenchment may be made. 

“ Sorting over” the work to be done and planning 
ahead for its achievement is a great help toward 
economy of time. To take a few minutes the even¬ 
ing previous or early in the morning to think over 
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the day’s work, and formulate some practical plan 
for its accomplishment, will prevent much of the 
careless loitering on the one hand, and the aimless 
bustle and flurry on the other, by which time is so 
often wasted. 

In some households time is wasted in superfluous 
work ; in others, it is worse than thrown away in 
idle gossip ; and sometimes an entire day is devoted 
to little, unimportant things which ought to have 
been sandwiched in between the larger duties of life. 
Both time and strength are dissipated through want 
of method. Twice the amount of energy is ex¬ 
pended by the unsystematic worker than would be 
needed for the same work by one who has mastered 
the art of so managing that the different duties of 
the day overlap and fit into each other. 

Without system, one may work almost to the point 
of exhaustion, and yet accomplish almost nothing, 
and then wonder, like the man jumping in and out 
of a bucket all day, “why a body don’t get on far 
when he’s kept agoing all day.” Keeping things 
in order saves a great deal of time. A place for 
everything and everything in its place should be the 
rule in every home. Let shelves, drawers, cup¬ 
boards, and closets each have its own appointed 
contents, which, when used, shall be returned with 
careful order. It takes no more time nor trouble to 
put things away at first in their right place than to 
lay them aside in some wrong place ; while it does 
take time -which soon accumulates into wasted 
hours and days to hunt for mislaid articles, and 
“ straighten up ” disordered receptacles. 

The too common practise of taking what appears 
the easiest course at the moment, letting things go 
just as they happen, till there is a general clear¬ 
ing-up time, is in the end a waste of both time and 
strength. Such spasmodic renovations avail but 
little. Orderly, systematic work is the great time- 
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saver in housekeeping, as in every other vocation in 
life. 

A written program, of which the following is sug¬ 
gestive, of the order in which the regular daily w*ork 
is to be done, kept where it will serve as a constant 
reminder, will aid greatly in the establishment of 
habits of method in one's work : — 

1. Make the fire; fill the tea-kettle and reservoirs. 
Polish the stove, when needed. 

2. Dust the kitchen, which should have been left 
clean and in good order the night before. Wash the 
hands preparatory to getting breakfast, as it is al¬ 
ways essential to have the hands and finger nails 
clean before handling foods and cooking utensils. 

3. Get breakfast. 

4. Make any preparations for dinner which may 
require early attention. 

5. Wash dishes, including dish-towels ; clean 
sinks, hoppers, and garbage receptacles, if any. 

6. Extras. Under this division may be arranged 
different duties for regular days ; as, for example, 
one day each week may be devoted to extra cleaning 
of cupboards, reservoirs, ovens, etc. ; two other 
days to washing and cleaning the refrigerator, extra 
scouring of utensils and faucets, cleaning of lights, 
woodwork, walls, windows, and cellar, all of which 
require more or less of the housekeeper’s attention, 
though not always demanding daily care. 

7. Put the kitchen to rights. This should be done 
after every meal before leaving the kitchen. At the 
close of the day’s work, everything should be left in 
perfect order. 

It is desirable to have the housework so planned 
that work which must be done regularly each week, 
as baking, washing, and ironing, shall have its own 
appointed day arranged as best suits the needs and 
convenience of the household. There is always a 
best way of performing even the simplest of house¬ 
hold details; seek out this most advantageous 
method, and save time by employing it. 

Most housekeepers will find it a great saving of 
time and vexation to consider the program of the 
meals by the week; rather than from day to day, or 
from meal to meal. We do not mean the arrange¬ 
ment of a weekly routine dietary, but the planning 
of a week’s meals ahead, at one time. The house¬ 


An English housekeeper is authority for the state¬ 
ment that brass, steel, and nickel may be kept free 
from rust for many months when not in use by rub¬ 
bing over with a paste made of fresh lime and water. 
The ornamental work requires a brush to cover it 
thoroughly. 


keeper can thus more easily arrange her work and 
her resources so as to make both ends meet, and 
can also provide a more varied fare ; and if changes 
are needed, they can be easily made by substitu¬ 
ting one article for another, as circumstances may 
demand. 

Economize money by purchasing no unnecessary 
material, and by always buying that which will yield 
the best results, even though the first cost may be 
greater. 

It is also essential to an economical use of money 
that purchases be planned ahead, calculation being 
made exactly as to how much may be spent for sup¬ 
plies, and a list prepared of things to be purchased 
and the amount of each needed before going to mar¬ 
ket. One should also be conversant with the market 
value of the supplies she desires to purchase, that 
she may know when she is getting a fair article at 
a reasonable price. 

Strict account should be kept of all expenditures, 
balancing it every month with the portion of the in¬ 
come which should be devoted to that purpose. If 
the balance is not on the right side, go over the 
items with care, and see how expenses could have 
been reduced. 

It is wisest to make cash payments ; but if bills 
are unavoidable, they should be met by weekly or, 
at the longest, monthly settlements. Longer time 
bills not only prove troublesome, but wasteful. 

Food economists tell us that the majority of peo¬ 
ple make use of a needless amount of food ; that 
half or more than half of their earnings are spent 
for food : and that in its selection much material is 
chosen in which the real nutrients are exceedingly 
costly, because the articles used to furnish them 
rank so low in nutritive value that much is consumed 
for but a little gain. Real economy comes only 
through the use of foods containing a proper pro¬ 
portion of the food elements, these being obtained 
at a moderate cost, and prepared in such a manner 
as to bring out their full nutritive value. 

Much not only of money but of strength is wasted 
in the use of too great a variety of foods at a single 
meal. We indulge ourselves and our families too 
much in what tastes good. 

Mrs, E. E. Kellogg. 


In caring for lamps, it should be remembered 
that, after filling and trimming, the wick should be 
turned down ; else the capillary attraction causes 
the oil to run over the lamp. If you have a short 
wick, don’t throw it away; add it to the new one. 
In putting out a lamp, always turn it down first. 
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RIGHT AND WRONG PUNISHMENTS. 


Law is a necessity in all life, the family life as 
well as that of the state ; for violation of law there 
must be a penalty, and upon the idea which main¬ 
tains in the mind of the governor as to the purpose 
of the penalty will depend the kind of punishment 
inflicted upon the governed. If the idea be that 
punishment is retaliatory for the wrong committed, 
it will be arbitrary, combined with great pain, and 
probably inflicted in anger. If the idea be that pun¬ 
ishment is intended to be reformatory, it will be 
made to "fit the crime,” and the temperament of 
the criminal will be considered in deciding what 
form of penalty will soonest produce the desired 
effect. As yet, in the state the idea of retaliation 
largely prevails, and criminals are by their dress 
branded as such, are herded together under condi¬ 
tions of disgrace, deprived of liberty or of life, and 
little is done towards their reformation. 

In the family, too often the same feeling of retalia¬ 
tion is the mainspring of the parent's action in pun¬ 
ishment. The irritability or anger of the parent in¬ 
stigates the quick box on the ear, the sudden slap 
across the mouth, or the blow that sends the child 
staggering across the floor, blind not only with pain 
and anger, but often mentally blind as to the real 
cause of the parent's displeasure. If physical pain 
be not inflicted, it may be the tender nature of the 
child is bruised by the sharp word, the sarcastic 
sneer, or the tantalizing criticism. 

On the other hand, parents who shrink from inflict¬ 
ing physical pain, and who have too much self-respect 
to snub children or sting them with unkind words, 
fall into the error of trying to love them into good¬ 
ness without the exercise of authority. They coax, 
reason, cajole, bribe ; and fancy that they are kinder 
than the parents who command, and who will listen 
to no questioning of their authority. It is doubtful, 
however, if a little needless sternness is not more 
kind than undue laxity. The child must always be 
under law; first, at home; second, at school; third, 
in society ; fourth, in his relations to the state and 
nation, and always under the law of God. If he 
has not learned to obey at home, he will always find 
it difficult to obey elsewhere, and life will be far 
harder for him than if he had been trained to obey 
those who are in authority over him. 

“ Much transgression of moral law late in life is 
due to the fact that in childhood transgressions es¬ 
caped their just punishment. ” Our lunatics come 
largely from the list of those who in youth have 


never been taught self-control through life. It is 
the one principle that has the power to make us 
truly free. If we choose the right master, we become 
free : if the wrong one, we are slaves ; so that the 
whole of life is simply a choice of masters. It is 
then the duty of the parent to assist the child in 
learning how to obey, and what and whom to obey. 
The true purpose of punishment is to develop in the 
child the self-governing principle. If it fails in this, 
it has failed utterly. 

In the matter of punishment, the parent should be 
influenced by the thought of the purpose of punish¬ 
ment. Nora Smith asks : “If you are a fit person 
to be trusted with the government of a child, what 
goal do you purpose to reach in your discipline ? 
What is your aim, your ideal? and she lays down 
down seven axioms : — 

“ i. The discipline should be thoroughly in har¬ 
mony with child-nature in general, and suited to the 
age and development of the particular child in 
question. 

“2. It should appeal to the higher motives, and 
to the higher motives alone. 

“3. It should develop kindness, helpfulness, and 
sympathy. 

“ 4. It should never use weapons which would 
tend to lower the child's self-respect. 

“5. It should be thoroughly just, and the punish¬ 
ment should be commensurate with the child’s 
offense. 

“6. It should teach respect for law and for the 
rights of others. 

“ 7. Finally, it should teach voluntary obedience, 
as the object of true discipline in the formation of 
character ; it should produce a human being master 
of his impulses, his passions, and his will." 

If obedience were the primary object of discipline, 
the method by which it is secured would be of little 
value ; but as self-government is the object, obedi¬ 
ence should never be secured through fear. 

Jacob Abbott says in regard to corporal punish¬ 
ment: “If the parent or teacher has tact or skill 
enough and practical knowledge enough of the work¬ 
ings of the youthful mind, he can gain all the 
necessary ascendancy over him without the violent 
infliction of pain in any form. If he has not these 
qualities, then he must turn to the next best means 
at his disposal, for it is better that a child should be 
trained and governed by the rod than not trained 
and governed at all." 
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It is important to cultivate the reasoning power of 
a child, and this may be done under circumstances 
where we are willing that he should choose between 
courses of action and abide by this choice : but 
where the authority of the parent is in question, the 
judgment of the child should never be called in to 
discuss the matter. 

Obedience should never be secured through brib¬ 
ery. The child should do right because it is right, 
and not because he is to gain some personal pleas¬ 
ure thereby. In the business world a man will need 
to understand that duty should be the constraining 
force ; and he will comprehend it the more readily 
if the motive of right for right’s sake has been made 
the controlling motive of his childhood. This does 
not imply that a child may never be rewarded for 
right conduct, but the reward should seem to come 
as a result of his good deeds rather than as the 
motive through which he has been stimulated to 
goodness. 

The matter of gentleness needs to be emphasized. 
To irritate the child through one’s own anger is to 
form in him an irritable and unamiable temper. If 
your child’s disobedience arouses your own irrita¬ 
bility and anger, you will be wise to suspend your 
judgment of the case, and to postpone punishment 
until your anger has subsided and you can deliber¬ 
ately and calmly decide upon your course of action 
from the standpoint of your child’s best good ; then 
you can carry your decision into effect without vio¬ 
lence or even harshness. 

Punishments can often be prevented by tact and 
>kill The child is a volcano of energy which must 
have an outlet. If we constantly repress, we run the 
risk of a violent explosion. But if, while interfering 
with one form of activity, we substitute something 
else, we forestall the outburst that might have pro¬ 
voked severe punishment. 44 Don’t do this and 
don’t do that,*’ is a constant cry in many homes* 
but few parents ever think to add to the don’t, 14 but 
you may do this or that.” 

It is often wise to secure the co operation of the 
little offender in his punishment. He perceives the 
justice of the penalty, and this creates in him an in¬ 
terest in curing his fault. This method has some¬ 
times induced the child to voluntarily come to the 
parent with a confession of the fault, and the ex¬ 
pressed wish that the parent would aid him in over¬ 
coming it. 

The disposition to increase the severity of pun¬ 
ishment by constantly referring to the fault ; that is, 
by nagging the little offender, will surely arouse a 
spirit of irritation and rebellion, and make the child 


indifferent and even callous. I have seen a mother 
tie her little five-year-old girl on a chair as a punish¬ 
ment for running away, and then while the little 
creature was thus imprisoned, spend the time in 
na gging her, calling her names, telling her how 
mean and naughty she was, threatening to send her 
to the reform school if she did not do better; and 
when the child, with a perfectly justifiable spirit of 
self-protection, became indifferent to the torrent of 
words, and interested herself in a fly on the window, 
or in counting the figures on her apron, the mother 
would pinch her ears or pull her hair because she 
was so disrespectful. When asked once what would 
become of her, the child replied, in an indifferent 
tone, 4 ‘Oh, I am so bad I suppose I will have to be 
sent to the reform school.” And the mother did 
not see how the little one’s moral nature had been 
calloused by her method of punishment. 

Parents sometimes seem to think that punishment, 
to be effective, must be painful or oppressive. It is 
not necessary to manifest anger, or even any serious 
displeasure with a child for his fault. If punish¬ 
ment seems to be an actual result of his conduct, 
and to follow it inevitably, it may make a very seri¬ 
ous impression without scolding or ever, without 
manifestation of anger. It is what the parent does , 
not what he says, that makes the impression. If the 
child finds that he can beg off from punishment or 
frighten the parent out of inflicting it, he will soon 
learn to despise the authority which he can thus 
defy. A little girl had learned that by loud scream¬ 
ing she could make her mother afraid to tie her up 
as a punishment for running away. She was once 
left with a friend who told her she would be tied up 
if she ran away. Remembering her mother and the 
method by which she had always escaped this pun¬ 
ishment, she ran away, and when tied, began to kick 
and scream fearfully. The lady sat down by her, 
quietly saying : 44 Now, Jennie, I can stand this as 
long as you can, and as long as you cry, I shall not 
untie you. When you become quiet for fifteen min¬ 
utes, I will let you go.” It took at least an hour of 
patient waiting before the child actually compre¬ 
hended that what was said was meant, but at last 
she grew not only quiet, but penitent. When the 
mother returned, the child at once told of her pun¬ 
ishment, and said : 44 1 screamed and kicked, but 
auntie did'nt scare a bit.” After this the child 
quietly submitted to being tied whenever she ran 
away, thus acquiescing in the justice of the pun¬ 
ishment. 

Commands that seem wholly arbitrary arouse in 
the child a sense of injustice. Parents too often do 
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not allow children time in which to bring themselves 
into the mental attitude of obedience. They com¬ 
mand the child to stop his play suddenly, and so 
necessarily disturb his happiness. If they would 
give a little warning, as by saying: “Now in five 
minutes I shall want you to put your playthings 
away,” it would give the child time to arrange his 
affairs and bring his mind into harmony with the 
command; whereas a stern, sudden order, “Put 
your blocks away at once,” disarranges his mental 
processes, and gives him actual pain. The obedi¬ 
ence will be as complete if, at the end of five min¬ 
utes, he promptly obeys as if he had immediately 
obeyed the sudden command, and authority will not 
have been weakened. There is no virtue in making 
obedience hard ; in fact, the parent should study to 
make it easy. “My yoke is easy” is a lesson that 
may well be learned by parents or teachers in order 
that obedience may be joyfully rendered, the child 
knowing that no commands will be given that are 
not based upon a wise and thoughtful judgment. 
“The parent must insist inexorably on being 
obeyed, but he is bound to do all in his power to 


make the yoke of obedience easy to be borne.” 

The question of the effect on the health of chil¬ 
dren is to be seriously considered in the form of 
their discipline. The emotional nature of a child is 
developed beyond his reason. Even in adults, vio¬ 
lent emotions are productive of serious physical 
disturbances. In children, sudden shocks of the 
nervous system tend to interfere with health of body 
and brain, and should be avoided as far as possible. 
Children who are ungoverned are in far greater dan¬ 
ger of nervous disturbances than are those under a 
wise, gentle, but firm authority. Government through 
fear is always to be avoided, for no emotion is more 
destructive, changing the brave, free, happy child 
into a timid and cowardly one, or the truthful, frank 
child into the deceiver or the actual liar. “Perfect 
love casteth out fear,” and the true home govern¬ 
ment is based on that perfect love between parent 
and child which compels absolute confidence in the 
parent’s judgment and an acquiesence in his deci¬ 
sions, even where the child may not be able to com¬ 
prehend his reasons. — Mary Wood-Allen , M. D., 
in the New Crusade. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM DRESS SYSTEM.—XIX. 


We give, this month, the remaining garments 
belonging to the Baby’s Common-Sense Outfit,— 
the bishop dress, the sack, and the nightgown or 
wrapper. We feel sure that these articles will be in 
every way fully as satisfactory as the others. The 
principles underlying this outfit are its extreme sim¬ 
plicity, representing as it does such an economy of 
time both in the making and in the putting on of the 
garments, and its hygienic importance in clothing 
the body of the infant evenly and uniformly, and 
withal so loosely and comfortably. This outfit 
makes many friends at first sight, as its many advan¬ 
tages over the conventional system of clothing for 
infants are clearly apparent to any one at all inter¬ 
ested in the subject. And as the tendency of the 
times is toward simplicity in dress—more utility 
and comfort, and less elaboration and ornamenta¬ 
tion— this valuable outfit has doubtless only to be 
known to become deservedly popular. 

Mothers find it such a dainty, pretty occupation, 
— the making of clothes for baby,— and the little 
one is so sweet and so dear, that they, as a general 
thing, are wont to expend much time and labor upon 
the small wardrobe, —often more than is either wise 
or profitable, all things considered. It is not too 


much to say, however, that all the garments for a 
young infant should be of the finest and best 



Bishoi* Gown— Front. Bisioir Gown — Back. 

material possible; the goods, if not entirely plain, 
should be of neat and small patterns, and the colors 
faint and soft. Neither buttons, seams, nor starch 
should be tolerated about a young child. 

Most babies are martyrs to flannel. It is much 
better to have soft cotton next the tender skin, and 
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flannel for the garment next to it. Baby’s comfort 
should always be carefully, intelligently looked after, 
in every way. Bear in mind, during the heated 



NIGHTCOWN — FRONT. 



Nightgown — Back. 


term especially, that a baby is not a salamander, 
but a sentient human being, and should therefore be 
clothed like his elders, according to the weather, 
with the fewest possible garments in the extreme 
hot weather — the thinnest of slips and the diaper 
are amply sufficient—with the addition of a flannel 
skirt, or the substitution of a slip of some soft, warm 
goods as the cooler weather approaches. 

Baby's Bishop Dress .— This pattern is in three 


pieces,—front, back, and sleeves. A narrow cas¬ 
ing is made at the neck by two rows of stitching, in 
which a narrow tape is run, which can be drawn up 
or let out for convenience in laundering. The bottom 
of the sleeve is arranged in the same way. Lawn, 
nainsook, cambric, or any delicate fabric with a 
small figure can be most tastefully used in develop¬ 
ing this pattern. The quantity of material needed 
is 2J4 yards. 



Babv's Sack. Bajiv’s Sack. 


Baby's Sack . —This pattern is in three pieces, — 
half of front and back in one, sleeve, and half of 
collar. The edges are finished in small scallops 
done in buttonhole stitch, or they may be faced, 
and decorated with some fancy stitch. Cashmere 
or a fine quality of flannel is highly suitable for this 
garment. The quantity of material needed is 
yard of 36-inch goods. 

Baby's Nightgown , or Wrapper. — This pattern is 
in five pieces, — half of front, half of back, collar, 
and two sleeve portions. The fronts are closed with 
buttons and buttonholes. Outing or ordinary flan¬ 
nel is the most suitable goods. The quantity of 
material needed is 2 yards of 36-inch goods. 


SEASONABLE RECIPES. 


Poached Egg with Tomato Sauce. — Break each 
egg into a saucer by itself. Have a shallow pan 
half filled with scalding, not boiling, water on the 
stove. If desired, a little salt and a tablespoonful 
of lemon juice may be added. Slip the eggs gently 
from the saucer upon the top of the water, holding 
the edge of the saucer under water to prevent the 
eggs from scattering ; dip the water over them with 
a spoon and let them stand five minutes, or until the 
yolk is covered with a film, and the white is firm but 
not hardened ; keep the water just below the boiling 
point. Take out the eggs one by one on a skimmer, 
and serve with a tomato sauce prepared as directed 
below. Granose biscuit ( manufactured by the Bat¬ 
tle Creek Sanitarium Health Food Co.) make an ex¬ 
cellent accompaniment. The eggs may be served 
on the biscuit, and the sauce turned over them. 

Tomato Sauce .— Heat to boiling one pint of 
strained, stewed tomatoes;, thicken with a table¬ 
spoonful of flour rubbed smooth in a little water; 
add salt, and when thickened, if desired, a half cup 


of hot cream. Boil together for a minute or two, 
and serve. 

Scalloped Tomatoes .— Take a pint of stewed toma¬ 
toes, which have been rubbed through a colander, 
thicken with one and one-fourth cups of lightly 
picked crumbs of graham or whole-wheat bread, or 
a sufficient quantity to make it quite thick, add salt 
if desired, and a half cup of sweet cream, mix well, 
and bake for twenty minutes. Or, fill a pudding- 
dish with alternate layers of peeled and sliced toma¬ 
toes and bread crumbs, letting the topmost layer be 
of tomatoes ; cover, and bake in a moderate oven for 
an hour or longer, according to depth ; uncover, and 
brown for ten or fifteen minutes. 

Stewed Nuttose with Tomato. — Take one-half can 
of nuttose (manufactured by the Sanitas Food Co.), 
cut it into small pieces not over one inch square, 
and put it to cook in warm water. Let it stew 
for two hours in a double boiler. Just before serv¬ 
ing, add salt and a pint of stewed and strained 
tomato. 









THE CARE OF THE TYPHOID FEVER PATIENT DURING CONVALESCENCE. 



(Continued.) 


The time of convalescence from typhoid fever is 
always a period of danger to the patient, as well as 
a great tax on the skill, care, and patience of the 
nurse. Some diseases terminate abruptly, with a 
crisis, but in typhoid fever the time of recovery is 
always more or less tedious, the return to health 
liable to be hindered by many complications, and 
relapses quite frequent. The return of the tempera¬ 
ture to normal is always gradual, and often, on ac¬ 
count of improper dieting or other imprudence, it 
may rise again after being normal for several days. 

After the fever has entirely subsided, all the 
organs are of course weak and debilitated from the 
wasting of the fever and lack of food. The diges¬ 
tive organs are especially so, and often there are 
large ulcers to be healed in the small intestines. As 
all the wasted tissues are rapidly building up at this 
time, there is a great demand for food, and often 
the patient has a craving appetite which, unless re¬ 
strained, would consume far more food than the 
digestive organs could take care of. Death has 
often resulted in a few hours as the result of a single 
large meal of improper food. 

The patient's feelings are no guide either as to the 
kind or amount of food which should be given him. 
The time when he shall begin to eat solid food, the 
amount of food, and the number of meals in a day 
must still be under the supervision of the physician 
and the nurse, and it will require greater care to 
regulate his diet then than during the fever. It is 
the duty of the nurse to watch the effect of every 
addition made to the variety or quality of food 
given the patient. Solid food would better be with¬ 
held until the temperature has been normal for at 
least two weeks or ten days. Previous to that, the 
patient may have added to his diet of gruels, milk, 
and fruit juices, any of the following articles : well- 


cooked gluten mush, farina pudding without milk or 
eggs, fine wheaten grits, and well-cooked rice or 
pearled barley. Whatever grain is selected for the 
mushes should be well cooked for several hours, 
either in a double-boiler or by steam, and given in 
small amounts at first. If milk or cream agrees 
with the patient, he may take a little with his 
grains. 

The first meal of solid food should be small ; and 
if it is well borne, the quantity may be increased. 
Beaten eggs may be used, either taken raw or mixed 
with hot milk, or made into a plain custard without 
sugar. They also make a very palatable dish 
poached and put neatly on a piece of toast. A 
very good way to cook them is by curdling in the 
shell. Put into water at 180° F, and cover with a 
flannel cloth, and set in a moderately warm place 
for half an hour. Eggs cooked in this way are very 
digestible, the white being like thin jelly instead of 
hard and indigestible, as when boiled in the shell. 
Eggs, to be properly poached, should be dropped 
into water just below the boiling point, and set off 
the fire in a covered vessel for half an hour. Toast 
soaked in just enough hot milk or cream to make it 
alike moist throughout, and served hot, is often very 
palatable. The toast should be very carefully 
browned in an oven, not as is so often done, just 
scorched a little on the outside, left soft and soggy in 
the middle, and served in a puddle of tepid milk or 
cream. Such a dish would at once disgust the capri¬ 
cious palate of the recovering patient, Toast may 
also be softened with boiling water or hot fruit juice 
poured over it. Subacid fruits should be chosen, as 
the very tart juices may interfere with starch diges¬ 
tion. Toasted rolls, toasted whole-wheat crackers, 
and granose moistened with milk or in hot bromose 
and water, also plain bread and butter, may all be 
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used to make a variety as the digestive organs be¬ 
come stronger. 

Meats and vegetables would better be withheld 
until the patient is well on in convalescence, also 
all seedy and raw fruit. A baked sweet apple or 
dish of stewed prunes may be tried at first, and if 
they are well borne, other mild fruits may be added 
to the dietary, one kind at a time, as the stomach 
will tolerate them. If the patient craves meat or 
has an unappeasable longing for any article of food, 
an effort should be made to satisfy the longing. 
The desire for flesh meat may often be satisfied by 
cooking barley, rice, or some other grain in beef 
broth, or a plain meat gravy may be made and the 
toast moistened with it; or if the appetite for all 
other things fails, and the patient is doing well, a 
little scraped steak made into small cakes and broiled 
on a hot griddle may be served with plain stale 
bread or toast. 

The return to ordinary diet should not be made 
inside of two months after the fever has subsided. 
Never serve a great variety of food at the same 
meal ; three different articles are usually enough. 
This gives a chance for something new at each meal. 
Whenever a new article is added to the bill of fare, 
give at first a very small amount, and increase it 
as the digestive organs grow stronger. Watch the 
effect of the food on the patient; and if any article 
does not agree with him, at once either stop its use 
entirely or decrease the quantity, else prepare it 
differently. 

If any disturbance of the stomach occurs, such as 
nausea, pain in the stomach, vomiting or diarrhea, 
all food had better be withheld for a meal or 
two, and a stomach lavage given, and the bowels 
relieved by an enema. The patient should remain 
quiet in bed, and have the stomach and bowels 
fomented. A rise of temperature, with pain and 
persistent vomiting, is a very grave symptom, and 
may result in acute gastritis, a very dangerous and 
fatal complication, and one responsible for many 
deaths during the period of recovery from typhoid 
fever. 

Sometimes the fever runs very high, to 104°, 105°, 
or 106 0 F., and the stomach becomes so irritable 
that it will not retain even a sip of water. In such 
cases it will be necessary to resort to feeding by the 
rectum. The region over the stomach may be so 
sensitive that it will not bear the slightest touch, and 
therefore the fomentations must be very light, and 
changed often. Cold often gives more relief than 
heat; it may be applied in the form of ice-bags, 
light compresses, or gentle douching or spraying. 
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After the fever, pain, vomiting, and other grave 
symptoms have subsided, and the stomach will re¬ 
tain water, a spoonful of the white of egg and water, 
strained gruel, or iced milk and lime-water may be 
tried ; if that is retained for an hour, two teaspoon¬ 
fuls may be gSven, and after the lapse of two hours 
the amount again be doubled. Watch the effect of 
each small meal, and if it causes any disturbance 
of the stomach, do not persist in giving more until 
the trouble subsides. Usually when there is high 
fever and great thirst, cold food is borne better than 
warm food, but after a time, hot foods may be tol¬ 
erated and relished best. During symptoms of a 
relapse the patient will have to return to the fluid 
foods of the fever stage. 

Gas, distention, and pain in the bowels during 
convalescence call for treatment at once. Stop all 
food, and administer the lavage and enema : some¬ 
times a saline cathartic will also be needed to free 
the stomach and bowels. Keep the patient quiet in 
bed till these symptoms subside. Remember that 
the bowels are just recovering from severe ulcera¬ 
tion, and that the walls are still thin, and easily lac¬ 
erated by overdistention from foul gases and the 
irritation from spoiled food. The writer knew a 
case of apparently successful convalescence in which 
the patient died in a few hours after eating a hearty 
meal of longed-for ham and eggs, given through the 
mistaken kindness of a friend. A few hours after, 
the young man, who was considered almost well, be¬ 
came very ill, and died the same night of ulceration 
of the bowels. A rich custard, fish-balls, pie, cake, 
and other dainties, administered by ever-meddling 
friends, have all given the writer many weary, anx¬ 
ious hours. The result in many of these cases was 
that the patient almost starved from the inability of 
the abused stomach to retain anything. 

In severe cases of fever the mind is often weak, 
and the patient subject to delusions for weeks after 
the fever subsides. It will do no good to directly 
oppose him in any way, as it will only strengthen 
him in his own beliefs, no matter how unreasonable 
they may be. Try to divert the mind from anything 
he may desire to do that will be injurious, though it 
is as well to appear to agree with him in all harmless 
notions. He usually forgets all the absurd things he 
has said and done, and it is better for the nurse to 
forget them too. Never tantalize a patient by re¬ 
minding him of them afterward. 

The worst delusion to meet is one in which the 
patient will not eat, either persisting that he is being 
poisoned or that he has already been fed. In some 
cases it is necessary to use the stomach-pump, and 
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feed by force. The writer has sometimes succeeded 
in such cases by getting a friend to dine with the 
patient, when he would eat out of politeness. The 
writer has also seen instances where the patient 
would eat on the sly when he would not in any other 
way. If the attendant will bring in the tray, and 
without asking the patient to eat anything, sit down 
and eat a little and then go out as if to get some¬ 
thing, often, when she returns, the food will all be 
gone, and the patient appearing very sedate, and ap¬ 
parently much impressed with his own wit in getting 
the nurse’s dinner before she returns to the room. 
In managing such cases, do not cross the patient or 
use force, except as a last resort. 

Constipation and diarrhea are other troubles 
which may complicate and hinder convalescence. 
Often a neglect to free the bowels and the conse¬ 
quent accumulation of hardened fecal matter will 
cause a rise of temperature and a return of the de¬ 
lirium of the fever. The writer has seen this relieved 
at once by freeing the bowels by a copious water 
enema. In some cases the lower bowel becomes 
filled with impacted matter, which may have to be 
removed mechanically before the patient is relieved. 
An injection of oil will help this condition a great 
deal. It is well also in such cases to give a mild 
cathartic. If the attendant is vigilant, however, this 
distressing state of affairs will never occur. Loose¬ 
ness of the bowels is usually due to incorrect diet, 
and may be relieved by rest in bed and a full enema 
followed by a hot injection of thin, strained, well- 
boiled starch water, and fasting for twenty-four hours. 

As the patient begins to get stronger, the matter 
of exercise must be considered. The first thing is 
to get the patient to sit up ; this may be done by the 
use of a bed-rest. At first it may be so adjusted as 
to raise the body into a half-reclining position for 
a few moments three or four times a day ; every 
day it may be continued a little longer, and the 
position made a little straighter. In about three 
days, the patient will, if doing well, be able to sit 
in an easy chair for a half hour twice daily ; and in 
a few days more he may venture on his first steps, 
which should not be more than a half dozen to be¬ 
gin with. By letting every walk double the previ¬ 
ous one, he will soon be able to get around the 
room and out-of doors if it is warm weather. If 
the weather is cold, he may be warmly wrapped and 
taken to ride. Any new exercise must be short the 
first time, so that the patient will not be injured by 
getting too tired. As soon as strong enough to sit 
up any, the patient should be taught to exchange 
the bed-pan for the bedroom chair. He may be¬ 


gin by using the chair once a day, and in three or 
four days he will be able to dispense with the bed- 
pan altogether. 

The time of taking up business and attending to 
social matters must be arranged by the physician, 
and the nurse must not hesitate to put a stop to all 
company calls, business interviews, or work in any 
way which fatigues the patient, makes him nervous, 
or interferes with refreshing sleep. Never forget 
that even when well along in convalescence, the 
patient may have a relapse, and the ulceration, fever, 
and all other symptoms have to be gone through 
with again, at great risk to the patient’s life. Any 
excitement in the evening may make the patient 
restless during the forepart of the night; therefore 
all treatment should be given early, that he may be¬ 
come quiet and restful with the going down of the 
sun. As the patient at this time will be having 
three meals a day, a glass of warm malted milk or 
some other light warm food will often tend to pro¬ 
mote sleep. A warm bath in the afterpart of the 
day or hot and cold to the spine, also a cool room, 
and a clean, well-made bed, will promote sleep. 
These may all seem little things, but it is well to 
remember that it is of just such little things that 
good nursing is made up. 

As the time of getting well from any severe acute 
disease is always tedious to the patient and his 
friends, anything that will shorten it is very wel¬ 
come. The use of tonic treatment will do much to 
insure a perfect and speedy recovery. A gentle 
massage daily and the use of electricity over the 
stomach and spine, and cool sponging followed by 
brisk rubbing every morning to keep up the surface 
circulation, are all excellent measures. If the 
weather is pleasant, the patient should spend as 
much time as possible in the open air. He may be 
taken out in a wheel-chair or carried out until he is 
able to walk. A hammock or cot should be pro¬ 
vided, where the patient may be made comfortable 
by coverings and something to keep the feet warm 
if the air is cool. It is best to lie in the sun, pro¬ 
tecting the face and head with an umbrella. A sun 
ami air bath may thus be combined, and will prove 
very invigorating after the long confinement in bed. 

When the patient first gets onto his feet after a 
long illness of any kind, the muscles of the legs are 
of course very weak, and often refuse to obey the 
will. Often it will seem as if all the blood in the 
body had settled in the legs ; they become distended 
and livid, and feel stiff and heavy when an attempt 
is made at walking. This is not only painful and 
unpleasant to the patient, but there is danger that 
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the overdistention of the vessels may cause inflam¬ 
mation of the femoral veins, the stagnation favoring 
the formation of clots in these weak-walled vessels 
of the lower extremities. Whenever the legs and 
thighs swell, and become hot and sensitive, they 
should be elevated at once and sprayed with hot and 
cold water alternately, gently rubbed upward, and 
then bandaged with a flannel or muslin bandage. 
This should be put on in the morning, after the 
spraying and rubbing, and be worn when the patient 
is on his feet. It may be removed and adjusted in 
the middle of the day when he is taking his midday 
rest. The spray and rubbing should be given twice 
a day, and the extremities kept elevated when the 
patient is sitting up. 

In case clots form and the veins become inflamed, 
as will be shown by the swollen, white, dropsical ap¬ 
pearance of the feet and legs and the pain and swell¬ 
ing of the vessels inside the thighs, there is usually 
chill and fever and an aching feeling all over the 
body. Whenever these symptoms manifest them¬ 
selves, the patient must be put to bed at once. The 
diseased member should be handled with the great¬ 
est care. As long as the inflammation is acute, and 
the clots are soft and easily dislodged, the limb 
should be kept quiet, enveloped in cotton batting to 
keep it warm. It may be fomented occasionally, 
but manipulation, or even the most gentle rubbing, 
should no be attempted until the fever subsides 
and the clots become organized. The bowels should 
be kept active and the skin in good condition, so as 
to eliminate the poison as soon as possible. 

Patients convalescing from fever are very liable to 
take on tubercular disease. In the active stage of 
the disease, when the temperature is high and the 
throat and mouth dry and parched, there is apt to 
be an irritating bronchial cough, but this should 
subside with the fever. If it continues after the 
throat and mouth are moist, and there seems to be 
no local cause for it, the sputa should be examined 
and also the glands of the neck. Often old en¬ 
larged scrofulous glands break down, and abscesses 
are formed. The tubercular bacilli thus liberated 
are carried to other parts of the body, and in this 
way the lungs may become infected and the patient 
die of consumption. 

Swelling of the glands or the formation of any 


abscess should be attended to at once, the abscess 
being opened and treated antiseptically, so that it 
may heal as soon as possible. If left to spread in 
the tissues, it may poison the whole body, and cause 
serious disease of the kidneys and liver, or infect 
other glands. If the glands are only swollen and 
sore, fomentations may relieve them, and the pa¬ 
tient soon recover from the difficulty. Abcesses 
often form around the anus, and when they open, 
heal but partially, leaving a fistula, which is some¬ 
times very difficult to heal, and is liable to cause a 
great deal of pain and discomfort. 

Directions for the care of the convalescent from 
typhoid fever may be arranged as follows : — 

1. Carefully supervise the diet, and accurately 
observe and promptly relieve all symptoms of any 
disturbance of the stomach and other digestive 
organs due to undigested food. 

2. Regulate the patient's exercise, taking care to 
prevent exertion that will in any way strain or in¬ 
jure the weakened bowels. Wisely regulate the 
patient in social matters, and protect him from be¬ 
ing injured by well-meaning but injudicious friends. 

3. When the patient is not able to think ration¬ 
ally, and has delusions which, if followed out and 
acted upon, would do h.im harm, so regulate his sur¬ 
roundings as to lead the thoughts in healthy channels, 
without crossing him or using any violent restrain 
ing force. When he is able to hear it, amuse him 
by pleasant conversation and reading, but take care 
never to bore him with either ; when he begins to 
be restless, make a change. 

4. See that the patient has plenty of quiet and 
sleep, and never permit him to hear any exciting 
news if possible to prevent it. Keep a close watch 
for symptoms of complications. 

5. Keep a correct record of the patient's tempera¬ 
ture and pulse. 

6. As the patient's health, strength, and flesh 
increase, allow him to return gradually to his ordi¬ 
nary every-day life. Never forget that the period 
of convalescence is a very critical time, and that 
many relapses and other complications occur from 
want of judicious care, especially the use of im¬ 
proper diet. 

The next article in this series will treat of disin¬ 
fecting and disinfectants. 




The Creator in the beginning gave man the earth 
to subdue, and this good mother usually gives her 
children whatsoever they demand and work for. 


The care of all the minor details of the toilet is 
just as important to the welfare of the patient as 
other proper treatment. 




The Bacteriology of Milk. — Professor Conn, 
of the Western University, has recently presented, 
in a report published by the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, a summary of observations in 
relation to the bacteriology of milk. 

Pure milk, as has long been known, drawn from 
a healthy cow, with proper precautions, contains no 
bacteria, but under ordinary conditions milk be¬ 
comes infected with great numbers of microbes, 
which grow with astonishing rapidity. Professor 
Conn found that the milk obtained at Middletown, 
Conn., contained, within two or three hours after 
being drawn, from 330,000 to 9,000,000 microbes 
per ounce. The milk supply of Boston was found 
to be infected to a much greater degree, as many as 
135,000,000 germs being found per ounce in some 
specimens. The milk of Madison, Wis., during the 
months of May and June, was found to contain 
60,000,000 microbes per ounce. 

The milk supply of European cities has been 
found infected to a much higher degree, the number 
of microbes being rarely less than 150,000,000 
germs per ounce, and often reaching as high as 
600,000,000, and sometimes the enormous number 
of 5,400,000,000 in a single ounce. 

The number of different kinds of microbes found, 
varies from a half dozen or more to as many as 
fifty in a single locality. One German investigator 
found sixty-nine different kinds of microbes in a 
series of cheeses, These germs give rise to the so- 
called “ripening fi of cheese, as it has been found 
that cheese cannot* be made from boiled or sterilized 
milk. It is thus evident that u ripening M as applied 
to cheese is simply another name for decaying. 
The germs of tuberculosis, diphtheria, and typhoid 
fever are not infrequently found in milk. 


Avoid the Skins of Fruit. — In the Laboratory 
of Hygiene of the Battle Creek Sanitarium an inter¬ 


esting experiment was recently made for the purpose 
of determining the influence of the skins of fruits. A 
young man in whose stomach fluid no microbes 
whatever were found after a breakfast of sterilized 
food, was given a quantity of unwashed grapes, 
which he ate, skins and all. Examination of the 
stomach fluid showed more than five hundred 
thousand microbes for each fluid ounce. 

Dr. Maria Duncan calls attention to the fact that 
the bloom of the peach is a luxuriant growth of 
microbes, which find in the stomach most favorable 
conditions for growth and development, thus causing 
decay of the fruit before it can be digested. This 
is doubtless an explanation of the fact that many 
people cannot eat raw fruit. All raw fruit should 
be thoroughly washed before it is eaten, and in 
removing the skin, it should be done in such a man 
ner as to avoid soiling the flesh or pulp of the fruit. 


The Maoris Demand Temperance. — A petition, 
signed l»y thirty of the Maori chiefs and over sixty 
other representative natives, was sent to the premier 
and members of the House of Representatives of 
New Zealand, praying them to add to the licensing-bill 
a clause to the effect that no intoxicating drink shall 
be sold or given to any man of the Maori race. The 
present law provides that “it shall not be lawful for 
any person whomsoever either to sell or to supply or 
to give any intoxicating liquor to any person of the 
native race within any native licensing district but 
as there are only three such districts in the colony, 
and thirty thousand natives in New Zealand, it is 
asked that this protection be granted to all their 
people. 


Another Victim of the Corset. — The London 
Lancet reports the case of a death which was at least 
indirectly traceable to tight lacing. A young woman 
to whom laughing-gas had been administered by a 
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dentist, after the operation had been completed, and 
the gas withdrawn, was suddenly seized by a fatal 
attack of syncope. Investigation showed that the 
unfortunate girl was wearing a corset five inches 
smaller than her body, and death occurred in this 
case from the inability of the lungs to introduce a 
sufficient amount of air into the body to maintain 
the vital process. It is not often that death can be 
traced directly to the use of the corset, but it is nev¬ 
ertheless an unquestioned fact that thousands of 
women are annually suffocated by this modern in¬ 
strument of torture. 


The Value of Vaccination. —It is a fact worthy 
of note that while the mortality among children in 
Great Britain from such diseases as scarlet fever, 
measles, whooping-cough, etc., remains practically 
the same as it was fifty years ago, despite improved 
sanitation and better protective laws for the poor, 
that from smallpox has decreased over 70 per cent. 
In those crowded districts of the large cities where 
vaccination laws are rigidly enforced, smallpox 
among children has been almost entirely eradicated. 

During the Washington epidemic of 1892, only 
1.3 per cent, of those who took the disease, having 
been previously vaccinated, died. Contrast this 
with the fact that 21.4 per cent, of unvaccinated 
sufferers succumbed to the disease. What better 
illustration of the value of this preventive measure 
could be asked or given ? 


The Infectious Nature of Cancer. — A con¬ 
siderable amount of work has of late years been 
done in the attempt to prove that cancers are pro¬ 
duced by some form of parasite, and that they are 
thus infectious. While much of this has been with¬ 
out result, the attention of keen observers is being 
fixed upon small round bodies, many times smaller 
than a red blood corpuscle, which are found, some¬ 
times inside, sometimes outside, the cells. It yet 
remains to be proved that these little bodies are in 
any way connected with the causation of cancer, 
nevertheless a step has been taken in the right 
direction. Clinical evidence is certainly accumu¬ 
lating to show that cancers are infective. With 
the present improved methods of research, we may 
look for the solution of this and many kindred 
problems. 


Human Manikins. — The British Medical Journal 
calls attention to the evils of cigarette smoking 
and the use of tobacco in general upon boys and 
young men, and declares that schoolboys should 


be taught that premature indulgence in tobacco, 
whether in the form of cigarettes or any other, “is 
likely to make them grow up into manikins rather 
than men.” This idea ought to be impressed upon 
the mind of every boy and young man in the 
land, and it ought also to be made clear to older 
men, that what is bad for a boy of twenty must 
be bad for a man of twenty-one, twenty-five, or a 
greater age. 


Boiled Drinking-water not a Modern Inven¬ 
tion. — To many persons the idea of boiling drink¬ 
ing-water as a precaution against disease appears 
to be not only novel, but, from the indifferent way in 
which the suggestion is treated, to be considered 
quite absurd. It may help such persons to know 
that the practise of boiling water to render its use 
safe is as old as Kyros, the great king of Persia. 
According to Herodotus : “Wheneverthe great king 
travels, he is attended by a number of four-wheeled 
cars drawn by mules, in which the Choaspes [river] 
water, ready boiled for use and stored in flagons 
of silver, is moved with him from place to place.” 


Nutritive Value of Corn-meal. — Professor At¬ 
water, who has for many years been engaged in 
investigations relating to foods for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, has been led to the con¬ 
clusion, as the result of exhaustive studies on the 
subject, that, considered from an economical stand¬ 
point, corn-meal has the highest nutritive value of 
all foods. Ten pounds of corn-meal contains more 
than eight pounds of actual nutriment, while the 
same quantity of potatoes possesses but three and 
three fourths pounds of nutrient material. 


Concentrated Milk.—A writer in the British 
Medical Journal has called attention to the value of 
concentrated milk in certain forms of diarrhea and 
in wasting disease, and especially in cases in which 
the patient is unable to take other nourishment, and 
cannot take a sufficient amount of milk in its ordi¬ 
nary, diluted form to meet the demands of the body. 
Concentrated milk is prepared by evaporating the 
milk in a porcelain dish over some suitable heating 
apparatus, care being taken to see that the liquid 
does not boil and to stir it continually. By this 
means cream is prevented from rising, and the 
evaporation is not delayed by the formation of a 
scum over the surface. With proper apparatus and 
attention, milk may be reduced to one half its 
volume in one hour. 
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A New Food for Diuretics. — Until recently the 
almost universal prescription for persons suffering 
from diabetes has been a meat diet, it being well 
known that the leading symptom of this disease w r as 
the presence of sugar in the urine, which is aggra¬ 
vated by the use of starchy foods. VV'ithin the last 
few years, however, eminent French physicians have 
pointed out the fact that in the exclusive on free use 
of meat there is great danger of so filling the sys¬ 
tem with a class of poisons which abound in meat, 
and which are known as leucomains and ptomains, 
as to produce death by diabetic coma, the first 
symptom of which is drowsiness, which rapidly in¬ 
creases until the patient passes into a condition of 
profound stupor, and dies. 

Gluten derived from wheat, the nitrogenous prin¬ 
ciple of the Soja bean, and the casein of milk, have 
been substituted for meats with advantage. But the 
patient tires of these substances, which, by their 
means of production, are necessarily deprived of 
their natural flavors, and consequently do not appeal 
to the palate in an appetizing way. 

As the result of a long series of expensive experi¬ 
ments and investigations, it has been found possible 
to prepare from nuts a food which answers perfectly 
the requirements of a person suffering from diabetes. 
This food, known as nuttose, closely resembles meat, 
both in its appearance and flavor. Its composition 
is as follows : — 

Proteids, 15 

Vegetable fat, 23.3 

with a very small proportion of soluble starch and 
dextrin. It also contains an abundance of the salts, 
phosphates, etc., which accompany both vegetable 
and animal proteids, and hence is a perfect food. 
Nuttose is furnished in hermetically sealed cans, in 
which it will keep indefinitely. It may be opened at 
one end and the whole contents slipped out in the 
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form of a solid roll, which may be cut in slices and 
eaten cold like roast beef or mutton, as it is thor¬ 
oughly cooked j or the nuttose may be cut into cubes 
and stewed slowly in a double boiler, like beef or 
mutton, to which it has a remarkably close resem¬ 
blance. Nuttose may be combined with tomatoes, 
cabbage, and other vegetables, although of course 
diabetics must avoid vegetables containing a large 
proportion of starch. 

Nuttose being a complete food, produced in 
the laboratory of nature, and not a bungling 
artificial admixture of food elements gathered from 
various sources, it may be relied upon as a staple 
article of diet by diabetics. It is very digestible, 
especially when stewed. The large amount of fat 
which it contains renders it a most excellent means 
of combating the tendency to emaciation which 
exists with diabetics. The fat is in a state of per¬ 
fect emulsion, and not in the form of free fat, as in 
butter, oils, and the fat of fat meats. On this 
account it is much less likely to disturb digestion 
than other fat-containing foods ; and being of vege¬ 
table origin, it is wholly free from the poisonous 
elements which abound in meats of all kinds, and 
which render flesh foods, except in very small 
quantities, dangerous to patients suffering from 
diabetes. 

Nuttose is equally well adapted to the use of per¬ 
sons suffering from Bright's disease, consumption, 
anemia, and all wasting diseases. It quickly dis¬ 
solves in the stomach, contains no fibrous tissue, 
cartilage, or other substances, possessing in this 
respect the characteristic of a meat powder or meat 
pulp, from which all fibrous tissues have been care¬ 
fully removed. Nuttose is likely to prove one of 
the most important articles which has recently been 
added to the list of food substances adapted to 
human stomachs. 
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Cure for Leprosy. — Dr. Goldschmidt reports 
the cure of a case of leprosy by the use of europhen. 
The leprous patches were rubbed w T ith a solution 
consisting of five parts of europhen with ninety-five 
parts of olive-oil. The solution was applied twice 
daily, being rubbed r ten minutes. This is 

considered the first case of this disease that has ever 
been treated successfully. 


Hygiene of the Mouth. — Everybody ought to 
know that the mouth is a first-class breeding-place 
for germs. The coat on the tongue, the tartar 
which accumulates about the teeth, the yellow coat¬ 
ing on the teeth, and the bad taste in the mouth, are 
all due to germs. In persons who breathe through 
the mouth the accumulation of germs upon and 
about the teeth is much greater than in those who 
carefully avoid mouth-breathing, for the reason 
that when the air is drawn in through the nose, the 
germs are filtered out ; the outgoing breath being 
found to contain no germs. 

Particles of food which accumulate between the 
teeth afford a fertile soil for the development of 
germs ; hence the importance of cleanliness. The 
teeth should be thoroughly brushed and cleansed 
immediately on rising in the morning, just before 
retiring at night, and before and after each meal. 
Cleansing after the meal is quite as important as 
cleansing before the meal. Carious teeth should 
receive immediate attention, as tuberculosis and 
other diseases sometimes find entrance to the body 
through the medium of decayed teeth. 


Balsam of Peru for Scabies.— Scabies, or, as 
the disease is more commonly called, “itch,” is not 
always easily cured. The common remedy, sulphur, 
used in the form of an ointment, is by no means 
so radical a cure for this trouble as is sometimes 
supposed. It not infrequently gives rise to a 
great amount of irritation when repeatedly applied. 
Huchard has found that the balsam of Peru, a very 
simple, not disagreeable, and easily applied remedy, 
is the most effective of all means for destroying this 
parasite. The balsam is painted upon the skin at 
night, and gently rubbed into the whole body with 
the hand, and in the morning a warm sulphur-water 
bath is taken. The balsam is not removed until the 
cure is found complete. 


Contagiousness of Consumption. — The evi¬ 
dence of the contagiousness of consumption has 
long been so complete that at the present time no 
intelligent physician can be found who doubts that 


this disease is always contracted by contagion or 
infection from some person or animal suffering from 
the disease. Radical measures are being taken by 
the public health authorities of various States, look¬ 
ing toward the prevention of the extension of this 
malady. In Michigan, the State Board of Health 
has secured the enactment of a law requiring physi¬ 
cians to report all cases of this disease the same as 
cases of typhoid fever, smallpox, and other conta¬ 
gious maladies. The city council of Baltimore has 
recently enacted an ordinance requesting physicians 
to report cases of consumption to the city board of 
health. Similar measures have been taken in vari¬ 
ous European cities. This subject is certain to re¬ 
ceive far more attention in the future than it has in 
the past. 


Poisons in Cheese.— Some years ago Professor 
V. C. Vaughn, of Ann Arbor, Mich., announced the 
discovery of a very deadly poison in cheese, known 
as tyrotoxicon. This poison is found in certain 
cheese, in doses sufficient to produce deadly effects, 
and in small amounts in all cheese. It is announced 
that Professor Vaughn has recently discovered an¬ 
other poison in cheese. 

The Proper Care of Infants. — So enormous is 
the death-rate among infants under one year, and 
so frequently is the cause of death improper feeding, 
that the French government has made it a law that 
any one giving an infant under one year solid food, 
shall be severely punished. Another section of this 
law forbids nurses from using, in the rearing of in¬ 
fants confided to their care, at any time or under 
any pretext whatever, nursing-bottles provided with 
rubber tubes. 


For Acne. — One of the most annoying and ob¬ 
stinate of skin maladies is that very common affec¬ 
tion, acne of the face. It is especially common in 
young persons. The following method of treatment 
will be found very successful: — 

1. Bathe the face in hot water until the skin is 
reddened and soft. 

2. Squeeze out every comedone, and puncture 
and empty the pustules. 

3. Wash the face thoroughly with an alkaline 
soap. Rinse with pure water, and then apply a hot 
solution of bichlorid of mercury, one part to two 
hundred, or a one-half to two per cent, solution of 
formalin, sponging the face with this solution for 
from five to ten minutes. Finally, cover the face with 
sulphur ointment, and leave on overnight. 


« 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pain in the Side — Heartburn, etc. — H. W., Cal., 
writes as follows : '* 1. I am fifty three years old, and live an 
active life. I am troubled with pain in the right side most 
of the time. Is*the liver probably affected ? 2. I have a 

slight heartburn occasionally. What can I do to relieve it ? 

3. I have considerable pain in the bowels, worse at night 
and in the early morning. What is the probable cause? 

4. Would some of the Battle Creek Sanitarium health foods 
be of benefit to me ? ” 

Am .— 1. Pain in the side is not an indication of a 
diseased liver. The liver may be diseased, but pain is 
probably due to some trouble of the stomach or duodenum, 
with resulting irritation to the sympathetic nerve. 

2. Use a dry and antiseptic dietary. Granose would be 
excellent for such a case. Fomentations over the stomach 
at night, followed by a moist abdominal bandage worn dur. 
ing the night, would be beneficial. 

3. Indigestion. 

4. Granose. granola, water biscuits, whole-wheat wafers, 
granose cakes, are a suitable diet for such a case. 


Bicarbonate of Soda in Muscular Rheumatism — 
Soda Batiis — Ammonia Baths, etc. —G. C., N. Y., asks 
the following questions: "I. Is bicarbonate of soda of 
benefit used internally in cases of muscular rheumatism ? 

2. Is a soda bath proper in cases of rheumatism ? 3. What 

temperature should it be ? 4. Should friction with a towel 

be used after it ? 5. Is the ammonia bath healthful ? 0, 

How often should it be taken ? and at what temperature? 

7. What are the merits of the salt bath ? 8. Would you 
recommend the cold morning bath for a nervous person ? 
9. How often should such a person take it? and at vvlint 
temperature ? ” 

Am .— 1. Temporary relief is sometimes afforded by the 
use of this remedy, but the most important remedy is water 
used abundantly. 

2. Yes. 

3. Hot baths nre most beneficial, such as produce vigor¬ 
ous perspiration. 

4. Yes. 

5. Most any kind of bath is beneficial for rheumatism. 

(>. In acute cases baths are needed very frequently, daily 
or even several times a day. The temperature should be 
sufficiently high to cause vigorous sweating. 

?. The addition of salt to the water increases the stimu¬ 
lating effect upon the skin to some degree, but good effects 
may be obtained from pure water. 

8. Nervous persons should avoid the application of water 
at too low a temperature. 

9. Tepid baths may be taken daily with advantage. 


Enlarged Liver—Constipation— Sour Stomach, etc. 
— W. L. S., Ill., inquires : “ 1. Is there any help for an en¬ 
larged, sluggish liver, other than to take pills or something 
to act upon the liver and evacuate the bowels ? 2, Is there 
any food or home treatment which will benefit a patient 
troubled with constipntion and a sour stomach ? 3. She 


also has palpitation of the heart, which is quite severe when 
lying down. What is the probable cause ? ” 

Am ,— 1. Pills do not cure an enlarged or inactive liver ; 
the more pills taken, the worse the liver. The bowels 
should be evacuated by the enema, if necessary. See “ The 
Stomach . Its Disorders and How to Cure Thera/' for in¬ 
struction as to how to cure constipation. 

2. Granose is an excellent food remedy for constipation. 

3. Indigestion. 


Chronic Cough.— Mis 9 C. Me K.. Conn., writes as fol¬ 
lows : " I have had a cough for several years. I cough a 
great deal in the morning, and raise considerable light, 
frothy mucus, but do not cough at night, and very little 
during the day. Is this what is called a stomach cough ? ” 

Amt. — Your cough is probably sympathetic, aud due 
to disturbance of the sympathetic nerve ; it may be the re¬ 
sult of indigestion. 

Solution for Catarrh — Foods, etc. — MissT. B. II., 
Ill , asks: 1. “What solution would you recommend as a 
nose wash for catarrh ? 2. What foods outside the Battle 

Creek Sanitarium health foods have the most nourishment, 
aud are best suited to one who has no chance to cook 
them ? 3. Does honey have any effect on constipation ?" 

Aus. — L We do not often recommend cleansing the 
nose with solutions; vapors are best. We commend the 
Perfection Vaporizer, Sanitary Supply Co., Buttle Creek. 
Mich. 

2. Zwieback, crackers, and water biscuits. 

3. Honey seems to be slightly laxative to some persons. 
It is not wise to use it freely. 


Heartburn — Constipation, etc. — R. J. F.. Out,, 
writes: “I have suffered for many years from heartburn 
and water-brash. I am Bubject to bilious attacks and con¬ 
stipation, Can you help me ? " 

Ans .— Yes. We advise a visit to a sanitarium You 
probably have dilatation of the stomach. You ought to 
have a test meal. 


Loss of Ff.esh — Nervousness — Loss of Memory, etc. 
— B. O. T., Iowa, writes as follows : “ My sister, nineteen 
years of age. has always been healthy until last fall, when 
she was caught out in a cold storm. Her first symptoms 
were a general bad feeling, accompanied with numbness, 
particularly in the ends of the fingers. She has since lost 
greatly in ilesh, and is extremely nervous. Her memory 
has grown dim and unreliable, and she thinks some one is 
exerting a hypnotic infiuence over her. She does not 
sleep ell.w Please advise what to do.” 

— The case is probably one of hysteria. We advise 
a course of treatment at a sanitarium. 


Weaning an Infant — Feeding — Granola, etc. — “ A 
Mother/' N. C., asks the following questions : “1. At what 
page should an infant be weaned V 2. When may food pro- 
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erly be given in connection with the mother’s milk ? 3. 

Would you advise giving granola to an unweaned infant of 
seven months ? 4 Can the Battle Creek Sauitarium Health 
Foods be procured in Boston, Mass. ?” 

^•1 ns .— 1. This depends somewhat upon the season of the 
year. As a rule an infnnt may be nursed advautageously 
for at least a year. 

2. When the child begins to cut teeth. 

3. Yes. 

4. Our health foods are not yet placed on sale in Boston. 


Tickling Sensations in the Throat —Cramp in Stom¬ 
ach, etc.— C. T. W., Ill., asks the following questions : 
"1. I occasionally have a tickling sensation in the throat 
which almost deprives me of breath. During such un 
attack it is difficult for me to speak, and my eyes water. 
Is this asthma ? 2. Please outline treatment. 3. A friend 

has a peculiar cramping feeling in the stomach about two 
hours after eating. He eats a great deal of meat and 
grease. Is this the beginning of dyspepsia? 4. Would 
3 r ou recommend the Sanitarium health foods for such a 
case ? 5. My mother has erysipelas. She treats it with a 

solution of sugar of lead. Is this proper treatment ? 0. 

Is there any radical cure for erysipelas ? 7. What is the 

composition of Piso’s Consumption Cure and Hood’s Vege¬ 
table Pills ? 8. Would you advise the use of either ?” 

Ans. — 1. No. 

2. You ought to use a vaporizer several times daily. You 
can obtain one from the Sanitary Supply Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Also gargle the throat with hot water several times 
daily, and apply a cold pack at night. 

3. No, not the beginning, but the fully developed disease 

4. Yes. The patient should stop eating meat and grease 
aud adopt a simple dietary. We recommend granose a 
being especially suitable. 

5. The remedy named is sometimes beneficial. 

6. Simple dietary and such habits of life as promote 
purity of blood/ 

7. See appendix to “Horae Hand-Book*' or "Monitor 
of Health," Modern Medicine Pub. Co. 

8. No. 


Broken Rib. — II. C. M., Cal., writes thus: "A short 
time since I wms boring a piece of iron, using a drill and 
brace, and bearing on with my hand between the brace aud 
my breast, when something snapped like a small piece of 
wood breaking, just a little above and to the left of the 
heart. In an hour or so there was manifest pain in that 
locality, increasing so that by the next morning it was 
difficult to get about, as the jar of walking caused so much 
pain. The pain and soreness continued for about eight 
or ten days. Now I feel it only when strong pressure is 
made over the place. The same thing occurred about 
twenty years ago. Is it a broken rib?” 

Ans .— Probably, or it may be simply a separation of the 
rib and cartilage. Recovery from an injury of this kind 
usually occurs in a few days. 


Constipation — Headache — Palpitation of the 
Heart, etc. —Miss L. G., Mich., writes concerning her 


mother, who is fifty years of age, and troubled with con¬ 
stipation, headache, fluttering and palpitation of the heart, 
eructation of gas accompanied with bloating of the abdo¬ 
men, and faint spells. She asks, “ Is this a case of stomach 
trouble ? ” 

Ans .— Yes. We recommend granose, bromose, and nut- 
tose as suitable foods for such a case. Fomentations over 
the stomach at night, followed by a w T et girdle worn during 
the night, w T ould probably prove beneficial. 


Enlarged Tonsils in a Child — Wheezing, etc. — MrB. 

A. R , N. Y., writes thus : “1. My little girl, aged three 

years, is greatly troubled with her throat. She takes cold 
easily, and it usually settles in her throat. She suffers 
from enlarged tonsils, and wheezes and rattles in breathing 
a good deal of the lime. She has croup at times, and com¬ 
plains of earache. I give her a bath several times a week, 
usually at night, rubbing thoroughly afterward, but her 
cold seems worse every time after it. What sort of treat¬ 
ment ought I to give her ? 2. Does the Battle Creek Sani¬ 

tarium Health Food Co., manufacture malted milk ?” 

Ans .— 1. Apply fomentation to the throat and chest at 
night, followed by a wet compress to be worn during the 
night, taking pains to cover it well. Use the Perfection 
Vaporizer every two hours during the day with the 

B. C. M. E, W. solution. This vaporizer is to be obtained 
of the Sanitary Supply Co., Battle Creek, Mich. The ton 
sils may have to be removed. A cool sponge bath should 
be given every morning. 

2. We do not manufacture malted milk. Out bromose is 
chiefly used in place of mailed milk. 


Pain in Coccyx and Sacrum. — P. S. A., Vt., writes re¬ 
garding the case of a lady who experiences much pain iu 
the coccyx aud lower portion of the sacrum when sitting 
in a chair, also when attempting to rise from a chair. 
The patient has never home children. Is it nervous 
trouble ? 

Ans. — This condition may be due either to a nervous 
affection, or disease of the bone or ligament. The patient 
should consult a good physician. An operation is some¬ 
times needed. Hot fomentations applied twice a day and 
strong applications of electricity are most likely to be bene¬ 
ficial 


Acne. — Mrs. M. E. A., Iowa, writes thus : “My daugh¬ 
ter, nearly fifteen, has acue. What is the cause of it ? ’* 
Ans. — Probably disturbed digestion. 


The Kola-Nut.— Mrs. M. H. E., I1L, inquires: *'l. 
What is the kola-nut ? 2. Is kola a harmless stimulant ? " 
Ans. — 1. It is the fruit of a tree which grows in Brazil 
and the West Indies. 

2. It is an intoxicating narcotic drug, and not to be 
recommended for general or continuous use. 


Ice-Cream. — M. S,, Ind., inquires: "Is icecream in¬ 
jurious?" 

Ans. — Yes. 
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RELIEF DEPARTMENT. 


Relief Department. 


[This department has been organized in the interest of two 
classes: — 

1. Young orphan children, and 

2. The worthy sick poor. 

The purposes of this department, as regards these two classes, 
are as follows ; — 

1. To obtain intelligence respecting young and friendless or¬ 
phan children, and to find suitable homes for them. 

2. To obtain information respecting persons in indigent or very 
limited circumstances who are suffering from serious, though cur¬ 
able, maladies, but are unable to obtain the skilled medical atten¬ 
tion which their cases may require, and to secure for them an 
opportunity to obtain relief by visiting the Sanitarium Hospital. 
The generous policy of the managers of the Medical and Surgical 
Sanitarium has provided in the Hospital connected with this in¬ 
stitution a number of beds, in which suitable cases are treated 
without charge for the medical services rendered. Hundreds 
have already enjoyed the advantages of this beneficent work, and 
it is hoped that many thousands more may participate in these 
advantages. Cases belonging to either class maybe reported in 
writing to the editor of this journal. 

It should be plainly slated and clearly understood that neither 
orphan childreu nor sick persons should be sent to the Sanitarium 
or to Battle Creek with the expectation of being received by us, 
unless previous arrangement has been made by correspondence 
or otherwise, as it is not infrequently the case that our accom¬ 
modations are filled to their utmost capacity, and hence additional 
cases cannot be received until special provision has been made. 

Persons desiring further information concerning cases men¬ 
tioned in this department, or wishing to present cases for notice 
in these columns, should address their communications to the 
editor. Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich. 

fissile wishes especially to state that those who apply for 
children will be expected to accompany their applications by sat¬ 
isfactory letters of introduction or recommendation.] 


No. 342 is a young girl sixteen years of age, who 
is in need of a home. She has blue eyes and light 
hair, has had good care and training, and has al¬ 
ways lived in the country. Her mother has tried to 
keep the family together, but on account of failing 
health is not longer able to do so. Good homes 
have been found for the other children in the fam¬ 
ily. Is there not a home near one of our schools 
that will open its doors to this girl, where she can 
have the opportunity to get an education, and thus 
prepare herself for future usefulness? 


No. 349 is a little boy seven years of age, with blue 
eyes and light hair, now living in Missouri. He has 
had good training, has not been allowed to run on 
the streets, and has no bad habits. His mother is 
in poor health, and having to work out by the day, 
is not able properly to care for him. We doubt not, 
if he is surrounded by good influences, and receives 
proper instruction, that he will be an honor to those 
who will thus direct his steps in the right path. 


No. 351 is a boy ten years of age living in Penn¬ 
sylvania. The father died, leaving the mother with 


five children to care for. Living in a large city, the 
mother finds it hard to train her boy without a fa¬ 
ther’s guidance. Will not some Christian father and 
mother living in the country give him the surround¬ 
ings of a good home? He has blue eyes and light 
hair, and is in good health. 


No. 353 is another healthy little boy about two 
months old, also living in Michigan. He has black 
hair and dark blue eyes. 


No. 356 is a little boy seven years old living in 
Michigan. He has blue eyes and dark hair. He 
has not been allowed to run the streets, and had 
good care while his mother lived. His father can¬ 
not give him proper care and training, as he is away 
from home all day. Will not some good home 
open its doors and receive him, thus giving him the 
influence of Christian surroundings? 


No 360 is a Kansas boy twelve years of age. His 
father deserted him sometime ago, and his mother 
is not expected to live much longer. Hence she is 
anxious to see the child placed in a good home. 
He is large and strong, and in good health. He 
has blue eyes and light-brown hair. 


No. 365.— Here is a boy ten years old living in 
Indiana. He is very much in need of a good home 
and a mother’s care. He has dark eyes and hair, 
and is in good health. His father has to work out 
by the day, and cannot give him proper training. 
No doubt some home would be brightened by his 
presence, and that with the influence of Christian 
surroundings, he would prove a blessing to those 
who would thus open their hearts to receive him. 


No 366 is a girl ten years of age, with blue eyes 
and dark hair. She is said to have an amiable dis¬ 
position, and has had good training. Her father 
is dead, and the mother having to work away from 
home all day, the child is thus left alone. The 
mother is anxious to have her placed in a good 
Christian home, where she will have proper care and 
training. She is at present living in Pennsylvania. 


No. 367.— Here is a bright active boy seven 
years of age, who is in need of a good home. He 
has been well cared for, but his mother having to 
work out cannot properly train him. He has blue 
eyes and light hair and has a pleasant disposition. 
He is living in Michigan. 
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Nos. 369-374. — This is a group of six children 
ranging from three to fifteen years, who are very 
much in need of homes. . Their mother is dead, and 
the father being in very poor circumstances, cannot 
care for them. Two girls, aged fifteen and eleven 
respectively, have blue eyes and brown hair. The 
boys, aged nine, seven, five, and three years respec¬ 
tively, have blue eyes and light hair. They have 
had the training of a good Christian mother, and al¬ 
though the father is not a professor of religion, he 
desires to have his children brought up in Christian 
families. 


No. 375 is a nice little girl eight years old. She 
is a bright child, and has an affectionate disposition. 
Both parents are living, but as her mother has de¬ 
serted her, and her father’s health is failing rapidly, 
she is just as needy as any orphan. She has blue 
eyes and light hair. 

Nos. 376 and 377 are two little girls aged twelve 
and nine years respectively, with black eyes and 
hair. The mother has tried to keep the family to¬ 
gether, but as she is in very poor health she can no 
longer support them. These children are said to be 
easily controlled, and no doubt would brighten and 
cheer some home. They are now living in Nebraska. 

We are receiving a large number of letters from 
mothers who have been left in destitute circum¬ 
stances with from one to five children to support, 
making application to have their little ones received 
into the Haskell Home, and asking that they them¬ 
selves be employed in some of the institutions here. 

Some of these mothers could find employment 
where they are if temporary homes could be found 
for their children. In some instances the mothers 
are able to pay something for their support. Are 
there not Christian homes that would take in one or 
more of these children, and thus help relieve their 
overburdened mothers? 

The group of children advertised as Nos. 344, 
345 , 346 have all be.en placed in homes. The girl 
went to a good home in Wisconsin. One of the 
boys went to a nice home in New York, and the 
youngest one has been placed with a good family in 
Michigan. We were glad to learn that they had 
reached their new homes safely, and that they are all 
so well provided for. 

The little baby boy advertised as No. 352 has 
also been placed in a home. His new mother is 
very much pleased with him, and thinks him a very 


sweet baby. We hope that with the surroundings of 
a nice country home and a Christian mother his feet 
will be led in the right path, and that he may grow 
up to usefulness. 

We are in receipt of a letter from a lady in Min¬ 
nesota, in whose home we placed a little girl adver¬ 
tised in these columns a few months ago. She 
writes as follows: — 

The little girl of whom you wrote me some time since, I have 
just received. I like her real well, and expect to keep her. I 
have had her less than a*week, but love her already. 

Persons making application for children adver¬ 
tised in this department, are requested to send with 
their applications the names and addresses of two or 
more persons as reference. If possible, these should 
be known, either personally or by reputation, to 
some member of the Board of Trustees. 

Visiting Days at the Haskell Home.— Persons 
intending to visit the Haskell Home will please note 
that the visiting days are Sundays and Wednesdays, 
from 4 to 6 p. m. 


CLOTHING FOR THE POOR. 

The call for clothing of all kinds and the numerous offers to 
supply assistance of this sort, have led us to organize a Clothing 
Department to receive and properly distribute new or partly 
worn garments which can be utilized for the relief of the very 
poor. In connection with this work it is very important that a 
few points should be kept in mind and carefully observed : — 

1. Clothes that are so badly worn that repairs will cost more 
In money or labor than the garment is worth, will of course be 
of no service. Garments that are old, though faded, or which 
may be easily repaired by sewing up seams, or made presentable 
by a few stitches judiciously taken at some point in which the 
fabric is nearly worn through, may be utilized to most excellent 
advantage. But garments so badly worn that they need exten¬ 
sive patching, or clothes which have become much soiled and 
grimy by long use in some dirty occupation, should find their 
way to the rag bag instead of the missionary box. 

2. Freight must always be prepaid. It costs as much to send 25 
pounds or any amount less than 100 pounds as to send the full 
100 pounds ; consequently it would be well for those who think of 
sending clothes to be used in this department, to put their contri¬ 
butions together in one shipment, so as to get the benefit of the 
100-pound rates. We are obliged to ask that freight should he pre¬ 
paid as a means of preventing loss to the work in the payment of 
freight upon useless packages. 

3. Clothes that have been worn by patients suffering from 
any contagious disease — such as typhoid fever, erysipelas, con¬ 
sumption, and skin disorders of all sorts, as well as scarlet fever, 
measles, mumps, diphtheria, and smallpox — should not be sent. 
Infected clothes may be rendered safe by disinfection, but we can¬ 
not trust to the proper disinfection of such garments by those 
sending them, who, in the majority of cases, are quite inexperi¬ 
enced in such work ; neither should those who unpack the clothes 
be exposed to the risk of contamination while preparing them for 
disinfection at this end of the line. Such clothes should, as a 
rule, be destroyed. If they are not destroyed, almost infinite pains 
is required to render their use perfectly safe. 

4. All articles received here are carefully assorted and classi¬ 
fied, and are then placed as called for, where they will do the 
most good. 

5. Clothing intended for the Chicago mission should be sent to 
Medical Missionary College Settlement, 744 47th St., Chicago, Ill. 













LITERARY NOTICES 


Those who desire to be thoroughly posted on the 
great issues now before the country cannot afford to 
be without the July Arena. The question which 
undoubtedly takes precedence over all other ques¬ 
tions at the present time is the money question. 
This subject is exhaustively dealt with ; the editor, 
Mr. B. O. Flower, in addition to some stirring 
editorials, contributing two remarkably strong pa¬ 
pers to this controversy, one of which embodies the 
views of such prominent and authoritative thinkers 
as the noted financier and banker, Jay Cooke ; Wm. 
P. St. John, president of the Mercantile National 
Bank of New York ; and Judge Walter Clark, 
LL. D., of the Supreme Bench of North Carolina. 
H. F. Bartine, in a closely reasoned and well-written 
paper, replies to a recent article in the Forum , by 
M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu, in favor of gold monomet¬ 
allism. Mr. Bartine makes a strong case for the 
white metal, and refutes M. Beaulieu’s arguments in 
a clear and logical manner that is calculated to bring 
conviction to unprejudiced minds. Other economic 
and social problems are discussed by live thinkers 
in this number of the Arena. 


The August number of the New Crusade deals 
largely with the question of marriage. J. M. W. 
Kitchen, M. D., contributes an article on “ Marriage 
from a Medico-Scientific Point of View.” A sym¬ 
posium of physicians is held on the age at which 
marriage is suitable, and the effect of the parent’s 
age on offspring. A paper by Julia Ward Howe 
discusses “Moral Equality between the Sexes.” 
i{ Reverence and Its Development” is treated by 
Mrs. E. G. Green. Other articles of interest fill 
the pages. This little magazine is keeping up to its 
level of good work, and must prove a boon to 
thoughtful parents. Terms 50 cents per year. 
Wood-Alien Pub. Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Table Talk for July is full of useful and helpful 
suggestions for the home. Its seasonable recipes 
and menus are of great value to the housekeeper, 
while many topics of interest to the home-maker are 
touched upon. Outside of the regidar departments 
are articles on “ Household Remedies,” by Dora M. 
Marrell ; “ Vegetarianism, ” by Dr. M. L. Holbrook ; 
“A Spring-Blossom Tea,” by Mrs. M. E. Myer ; 


“The Modern Christening;” “ The China Closets 
of the Czarina;” while “Summer Days at the Ex¬ 
change ” describes the latest and daintiest conceits 
in fancy work and embroidery ; and a dress article 
by Tillie May Forney, tells of what to wear and how 
to wear it. The publishers offer a sample copy to 
any of our readers who will send their address to 
Table Talk Pub. Co., Philadelphia. 


Stephen Fiske, who probably knew Dickens as 
intimately as did any American, has been induced 
to write of “ The Personal Side of Dickens,” for the 
September Ladies' Home Journal. Mr. Fiske often 
spent seasons with the famous novelist at Gad’s Hill, 
and his article will describe the incidents of these 
visits, Dickens’s home life, his method of working, 
and his pastimes. It will possibly surprise Dickens’s 
friends to learn, through Mr. Fiske, that a consider¬ 
able portion of his library was made up of dummy 
books, which, however, offered the author a target 
for some of his delightful satire in giving them titles, 
and afforded his guests great amusement. 


The Electrical Review has just completed its 
twenty-eighth volume, which contains some of the 
best newspaper work ever done by a technical jour¬ 
nal. In addition to giving thoroughly reliable news 
of the progress of electrical work in all its branches, 
the Electrical Review has secured in the past six 
months a large number of unusually valuable and 
exclusive’articles on important subjects. It printed 
the first official interview with Professor Roentgen, 
and the only interview with Professor Salvioni, of 
the University of Perugia, Italy, who made some 
very interesting and remarkable discoveries on the 
Roentgen ray. 

The Review was also the first to give an illustrated 
description of the new Westinghouse-Baldwin elec¬ 
tric locomotive, and obtained the first official inter¬ 
view with Thomas A. Edison on his new fluorescent 
lamp. This interview was illustrated with a sketch 
of the lamp made by Mr. Edison for the Review. 
The greatest honor that this journal has attained is 
that it was selected exclusively by Nikola Tesla for 
giving to the world the remarkable series of articles 
written by him, describing his wonderful progress 
in X-ray photography and in vacuum-tube lighting. 
The Electrical Review , Times Building, New York. 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium, which haB long been 
known as the mother of sanitariums, since it has served as 
the model for so many other institutions of this sort, is en¬ 
joying a high degree of prosperity the present season. 

Its patronage is greater than ever before at this season of 
the year, and includes a large proportion of well known and 
influential persons, numbers of whom have sought relief in 
vain at numerous bathing- and watering-places in this and 
foreign countries, and at the hands of leading specialists in 
the large cities, but without success, owing to the absence 
of the conditions essential for relief from the various try¬ 
ing maladies from which they have suffered. 

There is probably no other place in the world where the 
medical advantages and appliances known to modern med¬ 
ical science are so fully represented as at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium and the several branches of this institution 
which have been established in various purts of this coun¬ 
try and in foreign lands. 

It is frequently remarked by those who visit the institu¬ 
tion, that if a man can get well anywhere, he certainly can 
get well here ; and this statement is continually verified by 
the remarkable recoveries from maladies generally supposed 
to be incurable, which are constantly witnessed under the 
admirable regime and management of this great philan¬ 
thropic institution. 

* * 

* 

The editor recently had the privilege of visiting the 
sanitarium at College View, a suburb of Lincoln, Neb. We 
were glad to find the superintendent. Dr. Loper, and all 
connected with the sanitarium, in good health and spirits. 


and the work prospering. The institution was completely 
filled with patients, and a number were occupying rooms 
outside, and coming in daily for treatment. Improvements 
are constantly being made, one of the latest additions be¬ 
ing an electric-light bath, which will doubtless prove to be 
a very valuable feature. 

* * 

* 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium medical students are now 
at home from the various medical colleges which they have 
been attending, and are pursuing their studies at the Sani¬ 
tarium. There are now about seventy medical students, 
young men and women, who are preparing themselves for 
medical missionary work in home and foreign fields. 

* * 

* 

Numerous improvements have recently been made in the 
Chicago branch of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Mr. J. V. 
Willson and wife, who have recently been put in charge, 
have renovated the institution from top to bottom, and 
some additional treatment facilities are being arranged for. 

* * 

* 

We copy the following from an extended notice in the 
Inter Ocean, of the recent .opening of the new Working 
Men's Home in connection with the Chicago Medical Mis¬ 
sion, which lias been carried on under the auspices of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium management during the last three 
years: — 

"The Working Men's Home and Medical Mission, new 
works of philanthropy recently established in larger quar¬ 
ters at 42 Custom-IIouse place, were dedicated yesterday 
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afternoon with appropriate exercises. There was a very 
large attendance. 

“Mr. 8. Sherin presided. A chorus of forty medical mis¬ 
sionary students furnished the music. 

“Dr. J. H. Kellogg, founder of the Home, gave a brief 
address on the purposes and plan of the work. Dr. Frank 
Crane, of Trinity Methodist church, spoke eloquently in 
behalf of more practical work among the neglected classes 
of men. Bayard Holmes, M. I). ; the Rev. Dr. Manss, pas¬ 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer; Mrs. Isabel Wing 
Lake ; and Rev. L. McCoy, of Battle Creek. Mich., gave 
short, earnest addresses. All were enthusiastic in their 
words of encouragement to Dr. Kellogg in the work he 
has undertaken. 

“Dr. A. J. Reed, recently returned from medical mis¬ 
sionary work in the Sandwich Islands, was present, and is to 
take charge of the work of the mission. It is proposed to 
extend this work in the various parts of the city. 

“At the conclusion of the exercises, the visitors were 
shown through the Home, and the work of its departments 
explained. 

“The purpose of the founders of the mission is to fur¬ 
nish a clean, cheery, comfortable home for working men, 
especially strangers, temporarily unable to find employ¬ 
ment. It is conducted under strictly Christian principles, 
but is entirely undenominational, and all men, without re¬ 
gard to creed, are welcomed to it. To those who are able 
to pay, a charge of ten cents a day is made, which entitles 
any one to a night’s rest on a woven-wire spring bed, sup¬ 
plied with clean sheets and necessary covering, and in 
addition, without extra charge, to a meal consisting of 
soup, bread, and coffee, a tub or shower bath, use of laun¬ 
dry with tubs, hot and cold water, drying racks, and 
ironing requisites, and medical attendance and drugs if 
necessary. 

“A penny lunch will be maintained, and soup, sand 
wiclies, and other food, well-cooked and wholesome, will 
be served at one cent a dish. 

“ A gospel meeting will be held every evening, consist¬ 
ing of singing and preaching, in the chapel on the second 
floor. There will also be lectures on health and sanitary 
subjects. The gospel meetings will be in charge of a com¬ 
petent leader, assisted by a corps of earnest Christian 
workers from the medical college at 4 College Place, this 
city. From this headquarters a corps of lady medical mis¬ 
sionary nurses will also systematically visit the poor, to 
care for the sick, furnishing them free such treatment in 
the way of baths, clothing, and medicines as they may 
need. 

“The bath, medical dispensary, and visiting nurse de¬ 
partments have been in operation since June. 1898, there 
having been given during a single year 28,000 baths and 
17,000 free treatments in the medical dispensary, while 
1000 men per month have been using the free laundry, and 
4500 poor persons have been assisted by the visiting 
nurses. There is also, in connection with this work, a 
social settlement maintained at 744 West Forty seventh 
street, where there is a cooking- and sewing-school, kin¬ 
dergarten, kitchen-garden, and mothers’ meetings, for the 
benefit of the better classes of the poor. Hundreds of 
children and parents have availed themselves of these privi¬ 


leges. This department is to be extended as the necessities 
demand. 

“For a long time Dr. Kellogg and his associates had 
tried to decide upon the best thing to be done for the hun¬ 
dreds of unemployed men who visit the home and mis 
sion, and at last it was decided to secure a large tract 
of land near Chicago, upon which a number of these 
men could be put to work during the summer months, 
cultivating vegetables and small fruits. It was not long 
until u good friend of humanity gave the doctor a deed to a 
farm worth $U>,000. It is situated in one of the richest 
farming districts of Illinois, about seventy-five miles from 
Chicago. Five hundred men can be given work on this 
farm, as it is to be turned into a garden. 

“This, briefly, is the history of the work and growth of 
one of Chicago’s best philanthropic institutions." 

* * 

♦ 

Tjiic Colorado Sanitarium, at Boulder, Colo., was dedi¬ 
cated July 1, with appropriate ceremonies, and the follow¬ 
ing program : - 

Anthem. Hear Our Prayer, O Lord. 

Introductory Remarks.. ..A. R. Henry. 

Prayer.Rev. A. H. Tevis. 

Anthem...Light of the World. 

Addresses—Mayor Ricketts, Rev. O. A. Olsen, Rev. A. II. 

Tevis, Hon. James P. Maxwell, J. H. Kellogg, M. D. 

Anthem....God Be Merciful. 

Benediction ... ,F. M. Wilcox, Chaplain. 

.Inspection of Building. 

• 

At a meeting of the local board, held in connection 
with Lhe dedication, several important steps were taken, 
among which may be mentioned the organization of the 
faculty, with Dr. W. II. Riley as chairman, and also a man¬ 
aging committee. 

The next day after the dedication, by the courtesy of Dr. 
Place, the visitors enjoyed a mountain ride through Sun¬ 
shine and Boulder canons. There are but few localities 
which present such a variety of interesting and romantic 
mountain scenery as Boulder. 

Although just opened, the main building of the institu¬ 
tion is nearly filled with patients. The appliances for 
treatment are not yet completed, but are being rapidly 
gotten into complete readiness, so that efficient work is 
already being done. 

We think it may be said without exaggeration that at 
the present time there is no other place in the world where 
a consumptive can have so excellent an opportunity for re¬ 
covery as at the Colorado Sanitarium. The invalid under 
treatment at this institution enjoys not only the advantages 
of the unrivaled climate of the Rocky Mountain region, but 
the benefit of all the facilities for the medical management 
of pulmonary ailments known to modern medical science. 
The mile-high climate of Boulder is one of essential value 
iu the treatment of tubercular disease of the lungs. It is 
at the same time a highly beneficial adjuvant in the man¬ 
agement of a large number of chronic ailments, especially 
disorders of the stomach and liver. 

Dr. Place has worked earnestly and successfully in build¬ 
ing up the work at Boulder ; and in leaving that work to take 
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charge of a pioneer medical mission in India, he will be 
missed by a multitude of friends, many of whom expressed 
themselves as quite unreconciled to his leaving the work 
which has been so rapidly and successfully developed under 
his care. 

By vote of the local board of managers, in compliance 
with the recommendation of the Medical Missionary Board, 
the faculty of the Colorado Sanitarium was increased by 
the addition of Drs. W. H. Riley. Kate Lindsay, G. W. 
Burleigh, and Mrs. D. W. Read. There is an exceedingly 
hopeful outlook for a most successful and useful future for 
the Colorado Sanitarium. 

* * 

★ 

Du. Belknap reports for the Portland Sanitarium a 
houseful of patients, a large number of surgical cases on 
hand, and so much work that another physician is very 
greatly needed. 

3k 5k 
Jk 

We are glad to learn personally from the Rev. Howland 

and wife, who recently visited the Sanitarium at Battle 

Creek, of the prosperity of the medical mission connected 

with the Guadalajara Sanitarium, and of the good health 

and courage of all the workers there. 

* * 

* 

There is opportunity for a splendid sanitary work in 
every State of the Union, and in many points in Europe. 
Indeed, a sanitarium has long been called for in China, and 
another in India. It is hoped that before long the latter 
may be an accomplished fact. Mr. D. A. Robinson, the 
advance agent of the medical mission which it is proposed 
to establish in India, with a sanitarium for its headquarters, 
writes us that the foot-hills of the Himalayas afford an 
exceedingly favorable location for a successful sanitarium. 

A medical corps is already being fitted out for the purpose 
of establishing the work in India. 

3k 5k 

3k 

Mr. M. n. Johnston and wife (JSallie Hawes Johnston) 
have recently left Battle ('reek to engage in self-supporting 
medical work in Asheville, N. C., which presents a very 
favorable field for such work. Their numerous friends in 
Battle Creek wish them much success in their labors. 

sk 3* 

3k 

A Delightful Outino. — Frequently during the summer 
season, it is the custom of the Sauitarium management to 
give the numerous patients of that institution outings at 
Lake Villa, on Goguac Lake. These are regarded by all 
participants as very pleasant occasions. 

Special trains on the Citizens’ Electric Street Railway are 
chartered by the Sanitarium, and all patients are given free 
transportation. For those too feeble to ride on the cars, 
carriages are provided. 

Once arrived at the lake, guests find, themselves sur¬ 
rounded with nature’s most beautiful environment, and 
numerous facilities for genuine, but not dissipating, enjoy¬ 
ment. A large steamer is chartered for the day, and all 
guests are given the opportunity of taking a delightful trip 
around the lake. Here provision is also made for the fee¬ 
ble, they being lifted, ‘‘wheel-chair and all,” onto the lower 


deck, by strong arms and williug hands. A tlotilla of sail 
and row boats affords abundant facilities for those desiring 
amusement in this line. 

After a most enjoyable forenoon spent in boating, and 
a variety of entertaining exercises, the company is usually 
called to order about 1 r. m. just in front of the Villa, 
and in full view of the ever-beautiful Goguac, where an 
interesting musical and literary program is presented. This 
completed, a bountiful dinner is served at 2 i\ m. on the 
broad veranda of the Villa, to which ample justice is done 
by the several hundred hungry patients. After dinner, 
while reclining in hammocks, cots, and chairs, beneath the 
grateful shade, the guests are entertained by various aquatic 
sports and contests in front of the Villa. The afternoon 
is further occupied by such a variety of entertaining exer 
cises and recreations as cause the few remaining hours 
to pass all too swiftly away. At 4:30 p. m. the first train 
leaves for the Sanitarium, and at 5 : 30 the second. Shortly 
after six, all are comfortably “at home” again at the 
“dear old Sanitarium on the hill,” glad to have spent the 
day so pleasantly, but delighted, too, to have safely re¬ 
turned. 

Thursday, July 1(5, was the occasion of such an outing, 
which was pronounced by all so fortunate as to be present, 
one of the most successful ever given by the institution. 
The literary program was especially fine, the contributors 
being made up entirely from prominent people now sojourn¬ 
ing at the Sanitarium. Among these may be mentioned the 
Rev. S. Sherin of St. Paul, Minn., well known as one of 
the organizers of the National Education Association; 
the Rev. F. P. Culver of Anuiston, Ala., one of the most 
able young divines of the South ; the Rev. Lewis C. Sheafe, 
a cultured and eloquent colored clergyman from Urban a, 
O.; the Rev. Dr. F. W. Colgrove, late president of the Ot¬ 
tawa ( Kansas) University ; Professor A. B. Prescott, the 
eminent chemist of Michigan University ; and the Rev. 
Dr. C. F. Ames, of Boston, the brilliant successor of the 
Rev. I)r. James Freeman Clarke. 

sk sk 

3 k 

A New Food for Diabetics. — Since the discovery that 
a llesh diet is dangerous for diabetics, often giving rise to 
diabetic coma, numerous attempts have been made to find 
a suitable substitute. 

The Sanitas Food Co., of Battle Creek. Mich., has finally 
perfected a food which exactly tills this want. This food, 
know T n as nuttose, is made entirely from nuts. It is nearly 
as rich in proteids as beef, containing from 15 per cent, to 
seventeen per cent, of this necessary food element. In ad¬ 
dition to this it contains 30 per cent, of fut. 

Nuts contain almost no starch, the amount contained be 
ing so small that it may be entirely ignored. 

Nuttose supplies carbonaceous food in the form of fat, 
in a state of perfect emulsion, and the proteids in a state 
of extremely fine division, so that it quickly dissolves in 
the digestive fiuids. It is one of the most easily digestible 
of foods. 

Nuttose closely resembles beef or mutton in appearance 
and flavor, can be prepared in all the different ways in 
which meat is prepared, and is a delicately ilavored, highly 
relishable food. It is, on this account, greatly superior to 
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the various gluten preparations which have heretofore been 
offered as the only alternative for a meat diet. 

Nuttose is certain to prove a godsend to thousands of 
diabetics. It is furnished at a very moderate price, less 
9 than any reliable gluten preparation. Its nutritive value, 
in the form in which it is furnished, is twice that of beef, 
mutton, or chicken. It is put up in one and one half pound 
cans, hermetically sealed, and will keep indefinitely. 

For a nice sample, address San it as Food Co.. Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

* * 

* 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium Health Food Co. finds its 
facilities severely taxed to meet the growing demand for 
its products. Within the last few monthB, a number of 
carload orders have beeu received from New York City and 
other Eastern points. The foods are rapidly growing in 
favor wherever they are introduced. The special cliarac 
teristics of these foods are their excellent quality, their 
genuine merit, their moderate price, and their exact adap¬ 
tation to the special conditions for which they are recom¬ 
mended. Caramel-cereal is generally accepted as the most 
perfect substitute for coffee in flavor and aroma which has 
ever been devised. Many persons find it hard to convince 
themselves that they are not sipping genuine Mocha or 
Java. These peculiar characteristics of caramel cereal are 
not due to any artificial flavoring or other substance added, 
but to the method of manufacture, whereby natural and 
agreeable flavors are developed. 

V 

TnE Sanitarium Health Food Company has recently 
equipped an extensive canning-establishment, in which it 
is putting up a very fine line of canned goods. The output 
of the canning department the present season will not be 
very large, but it will be exceedingly choice. 

The canning-factory, as well as other branches of the 
health food department, is conducted with special reference 
to the heulthfulnoss and purity of its products. The color¬ 
ing matter, chemical preservatives, and other artificial aud 
foreign substances so commonly used in connection with 
canned goods, are strictly avoided, so that every can of the 
output of the Battle Creek Sanitarium Food Company's 
cannery may be relied upon as absolutely pure. The deli¬ 
cate flavor aud fine appearance of these goods are due to 
the fact that from the beginning to the end of their produc¬ 
tion, the greatest care is taken to secure the very choicest 
products possible. The best varieties of seeds are selected. 
The crop is grown on laud especially adapted to it, selected 
from the five hundred acres of splendid farming land com¬ 
prised in the Sanitarium farms, which include every variety 
of soil, from the blackest muck to the heaviest clay or the 
warmest sandy loam. 

The canning is under the superintendence of a workman 
of long aud varied experience, and it turns out a product 
unexcelled for purity aud excellence, which, in these days 
of general adulteration and sophistication, is a great boon 
to the consumer. 


It is proposed to sell these goods directly to consumers 
aud thus save a considerable proportion of the oue hundred 
per cent, profit which is usually distributed among the 
manufacturer, commission merchant, wholesaler, jobber, 
and retail dealer. 

The productions of the present year consist chiefly of 
the fiuest sweet wrinkled peas and the finest grade of 
tomatoes. Those who are interested should address, for 
information respecting prices, etc., the Battle Creek Sani 
tarium Health Food Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

* * 

* 

Three for a dollar! —Three what?—Three charmingly 
executed posters in colors, drawn by W. W. Denslow, Ethel 
Reed, and Ray Brown, will be sent free of postage to any 
address on receipt of one dollar. All who are afflicted with 
the " poster craze ” will immediately embrace this rare op¬ 
portunity, as but a limited number of the posters will be 
issued. The scarcity of a good thing enhances its value. 

Address Geo. II. Ileafford, General Passenger Agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, Old Colony 
Building, Chicago, III. 

*** 

One Thousand Farmers Wanted to settle on one thou¬ 
sand choice farms on the lino of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 

A St. Paul Railway, in Dakota. ^ 

These lands are located in tweoty different counties, and 
are to be had now at prices ranging from $7 to $15 per 
acre; a few months hence their value will be doubled. 

For a home or for investment, no luckier chance in the 
West has ever before been offered. Now is the time to in¬ 
vest. No better furming land exists anywhere. No greater 
results can be obtained anywhere. 

Schools and churches abound everywhere. Near by are 
markets for all farm products. South and North Dakota 
are the banuer diversified-farming and slock raising States 
of the West. Everything grows in Dakota except igno¬ 
rance and intemperance. A new boom is on. Take ad¬ 
vantage of the tide which leads to Dakota and to fortune. 

For further information, address or call upon W. E. 

Powell, General Immigration Agent, 410 Old Colony Build 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 

* * 

* 

Harvest Excursions. — In order to give every one an 
opportunity to see the grand crops in the Western States 
aud enable the intending settler to secure a home, the Chi¬ 
cago. Milwaukee, A St. Paul R’y has arranged to run a 
series of harvest excursions to South and North Dakota, 
and to other States in the West, Northwest, uud Southwest 
on the following dates : July 21, August 4 and 18, Septem 
ber 1, 15, 29, and October 6 and 20, at the low rate of two 
dollars more than one fare for the round trip. Tickets 
will be good for return on any Tuesday or Friday within 
twenty-one days from date of sale. For rates, time of 
trains and further details apply to any coupon ticket agent 
in the East or South, or address Harry Mercer, Michigan * 

Passenger Agent, Detroit, Mich. 
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T HE following institutions are conducted under the same general management as the Sanitarium at Battle Creek, 
Mich., which has long been known as the most thoroughly equipped sanitary establishment in the United States. 
The same rational and physiological principles relative to the treatment of disease are recognized at these institutions 
ns at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, and they are conducted on the same general plan. Both medical and surgical 
cases are received at all of them. Each one possesses special advantages due to locality or other characteristic features. 

-- 


ST. HELENA SANITARIUM, OR RURAL 
HEALTH RETREAT. 

St Helena, Cal. 

W. H. MAXSON. M. D . Superintendent. 

IRVING E, KEC*K. Business Manager. 

7T1IIS institution is beautifully located at the head of the Napa Valley. 
^ It is a fine large building with excellent appointment*, and nil 
facilities required for the treatment of chronic invalids of all classes. 
It has also a record for a large amount of successful surgical work. 
There are several able physicians connected with the institution The 
scenery is delightful, the climate salubrious; the water supply which 
is furnished by mouutain springs, is pure ami abundant. Hundreds 
of cases of diseases generally considered incurable have been success¬ 
fully treated at this excellent institution during the twenty years of 
its existence. 


CHICAGO SANITARIUM, 

College Place, Chicago, 111. 

TTIITS institution is a branch «>f the Hattie Creek (Mich. Sanitarium. 
^ It is favorably lucatcd near Lake Michigan, in the southern portion 
of the city, close to Cottage Grove avenue, and facing the old baptist 
University grounds, A few pntients are accommodated. Facilities are 
alfindcd for hydrotherapy, and the application of massage, electricity, 
Swedish movements, and other rational measures of treatment. 


NEBRASKA SANITARIUM, 

College View (Lincoln), Neil 

A. R. HENRY, President. 

A. N. LOPER, M. D., Superintendent. 

/TOLLF.GE VIEW is n thriving village located in the suburbs of Liu- 
^ colu, with which it is connected by uu electric railway. College 
View is the seat of Union College, one of the leading educational in¬ 
stitutions of the West. The Sanitarium has a beautiful location, facing 
the spacious college grounds, and gives its guests the advantages of a 
quiet, homelike place, combined with appropriate and thoroughly 
rational treatment. It has a full equipment of excellent nurses, and 
has already won for itself an enviable reputation iu the West. 


COLORADO SANITARIUM, 

Boulder. Colo. 

O. G. PLACE, M D., Superintendent. 

■7TIIIS institution is located on a beautiful site of ijtic hundred acres, 
^ including a line mountain peak, nml commanding extensive land¬ 
scape views which, for variety aud beauty, can hardly be equaled. The 
site adjoins the thriving city of Boulder, and is about one hour's ride 
by rail from Denver, the streets and principal buildings of which are 
easily discernible from the peaks around Boulder. The equipment 
consists of a large building especially erected for the purpose, two fine 
cottages, and every appliance foi the application of hydrotherapy, and 
for the special treatment of pulmonary ailments, to be found in the 
best establishments of like character. Particular attention is given to 
the dietetic treatment of patients, and to systematic exercise, iu addi¬ 
tion to the special treatment for specific ailments. The altitude is be¬ 
tween five and six thousand feel, just that which has been determined 
to be the best for pulmonary troubles. Though hut a few months hnvc 
elapsed since the work of this institution was fairly begun, a large 
number of persons suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis have already 
been cured, and ure now rejoicing iu sound health. The rational hy¬ 
gienic treatment, with the climatic advantages, hus proved tffcctivc in 
the cure of cases which, without the combined advantages of these 
superior measures, must certainly have succumbed to the disease. 


GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, 


State of Jalisco, Mexico, 
D. T. JONES. Superintendent. 


ADDIE C JOHNSON. M. D , 
J H. NEALL, M. D., 


Physicians 


TT 11 IS institution, established in iS<>l is the first and still the only one 
^ of the kind in Mexico. It affords, in addition to the unsurpassed 
climatic advantages uf the region in which it is located, facilities for 
the employment of hydrotherapy, electricity, massage, manual Swed¬ 
ish movements, and dietetics, in the treatment of all forms of chronic 
disease The altitude is the same as that of Denver,—from five to six 
thousand feet. Guadalajara has the advantage of a climate more nearly 
uuifortn than any other with which we are acquainted. Located in 
the tropics, it enjoys almost perpetual sunshine, while its altitude is 
such us to prevent excessive heat. There is probably no better place 
on earth for a pulmonary invalid It is only necessary that the ndvaiu 
tages ot this institution should become known to secure for it exten¬ 
sive patronage. 


PORTLAND SANITARIUM. 

Portland, ore. 

L. J. BELKNAP, M. D., Superintendent. 

HIS institution is beautifully located in the center of the city, in a 
fine building with spacious grounds . and although it 1ms been in 
operation scarcely more than a year, it already has a good patronage, 
and has evidently entered upou a successful career. Facilities are pro¬ 
vided for the dietetic and medical treatment of chronic ailments of all 
kinds. The advantages for treatment include, in addition to various 
forms of hydrotherapy. electric-light baths, and apparatus for the ap¬ 
plication of electricity in its various useful forms, manual Swedish 
movements and massage. 


INSTITUTE SAN1TARE, 

Basel, Switzerland, 

HIS institution affords the only place In Europe where patients 
can receive the advantages of a thoroughly hygienic diet, baths, 
electricity, Swedish movements, massage, and various other methods 
of treatment, applied after the manner and in accordance with the 
same principles which govern the Battle Creek Sanitarium and Us 
several brunches. The physicians are persons who have received a 
thorough training in the institution at Battle Creek. ‘Penns arc mod¬ 
erate. No belter place for sick persons or semi-invalids abroad than 
the Institute Sauitarc. 

Address, 48 NVeiherweg. 






Grand Trunk Railway System 

(CHICAGO AND GRAND TRUNK DIVISION.) 

Time Table, in Effect March 20, 1S9G. 
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Train* No. 1,3, 4. 6. run dally; Nos. in. 11.2,23.42. daily except Sunday. 

All inculH will he served on through trains In Chicago ami Grand Trunk 
dining win*. 

Valparaiso Accommodation daily except Sunday. 

Way freights leave Nichole eastward 7:1ft a iu.; from Buttle (!rwk 
westward 7 :05 a. in. 

t Stop only on signal. 

A. R. MCINTYRE. A. S PARKER, 

Ant. Snpt , HattU CrttrK. Am. Ays at. Haiti . CV»r4. 


Perfection Vaporizer, 

A New Instrument 
which has no 
Equal as a Means 
of Applying 
Medicaments to 
the Nose , Throat , 
and Lungs . 


The PERFECTION 
VAPORIZER 

has the following ad¬ 
vantages over all 
others.— 

i. It furnishes a continuous stream of medicated air, without 
the necessity of continuously working the bulb. 

a. By Its aid, medicated air may be introduced into the nasal 
cavity with sufficient force to cause it to enter the ears, frontal 
sinuses, and other connecting cavities. 

3. It permits thorough treatment of the cavities of the nose and 
throat at the same time, and so economizes time. 

4 It is strong, does not upset easily, is durable and efficient. 
It embodies all the good qualities of any other volatllizer or vapor¬ 
izer in addition to the above. 



The Perfection Vaporizer is indispensable in the successful treat¬ 
ment of COLDS, BRONCHITIS, NASAL and THROAT CATARRH, 
diseases of the EARS, and in all other affections of the nose, throat, 
and lungs. 

PRICE, 2*3. 


Modem Medicine 

Battle Creek, 


Companyi 

Mloln, 


Michigan Central 

“The Niagara Falls Route/* 


Corrected Jnm? *21, 1S96. 
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* Dully, i Daily except Sunday. 

Kulumuzoo accommodation train goes west utH.06u.tn daily except Sunday. 
.Jackson *' ** " eimt ut. 7_27 pan. *• 

Train* on Buttle Creek Division depart, nt. 8.10 a. m. and 4.,% p. ni , und 
arrive at 12.25 p. m. and 6.35 p. m. dully except Sanday. 

O. W. Ruggles, Ceo. J. Sadler. 

General Pubs. A Ticket Agent, Chicago. Ticket Agent, Battle Creek. 


THE CYCLONE WASHER 

Stands Witho ut 
a Rival. 


Gives more satisfactory re¬ 
sults with less expenditure of 
energy than any other washing 
machine. Buy a 44 Cyclone ” 
and save your strength, is 
what the people say. We give 
the following from among the 
testimonials we are receiving 
daily. 

Terra Ceia, Fla., Jan. 29, 1896. 
Cyclone Washer Co., 

I received the washer some time ago, and to say that I 
am pleased with it is too tame. I am perfectly delighted 
with it. Have shown it to several, and they are all pleased 
with the work and talk of buying one. Shall begin for 
orders and will want a dozen in a few days. 

Yours truly, 

Mrs. E. A. Lknnard. 

Battle Creek, Mich., 

Messrs. Coon Bros., 

Gentlemen: It gives me pleasure to add one more to 
your list of testimonials for the "Cyclone Washer." We 
have one in our family, and do not see how we could get 
along without it. The washing, instead of a drudgery, has 
become a mere pastime. It ought to be in every family. 

Sincerely, 

Frank Armstrong. 



Manufactured by 


COON BROS., 

20 HANOVER STREET, 

Battue Creek, Mich. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 



















































































































Absolutely Pure Water 

Produced by the New 

Family and Pharmaceutical Stills of the 
Boston Distilled Water Company. 


Prices within the Reach of Everybody. 


The Family Still will produce about five gallons, and the Pharmaceutical, about 15 gallons of 
pure water per day of ten hours. They are made of heavy planished copper, block-tin lined, and 
will last for years ; are thoroughly automatic in operation, and after having been started, will, without 
further attention, continue the distillation process until the power is turned off. 

PRICE OF FAMILY STILL, IN COPPER, ----- $12.00 

PRICE OF FAMILY STILL, IN NICKEL PLATE, - 15.00 

PRICE OF PHARMACEUTICAL STILL, ------ 30.00 


Also Steam Stills with capacities ranging from 50 to 1000 gallons per day. Prices from $75.00 
to $500.00. Send for Circulars. 

BOSTON DISTILLED WATER COMPANY, 

140-144 OLIVER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 



A FIRST-CLASS LINE 

FOR FIRST-CLASS TRAVEL. 

Chicago, — New York, — Boston, 

Via Niagara Falls and Buffalo, 

To Thousand Islands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
Adirondack Mountains, Canadian Resorts, White 
Mountains, Portland, and the New England Coast. 

A SUMMER NOTE-BOOK 

Fully descriptive of the Summer Resorts of the North and 
East and profusely illustrated, sent for ten cents postage. 

R H L HOMMEDIEU. 0 W. RUGGLES, 

Gen'l Superintendent, Gen'l Pass'r and Ticket Agent, 

DETROIT. CHICAGO. 


THREE HIGHEST AWARDS RECEIVED 

AT THE 

WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Lorgesi litters in 1 lied Siotes 

Of the most perfect Seamless Heel Elastic Stockings, 

Knee Caps, Shoulder Caps, Armlets, etc., for 

Sprains, 

Swellings, 

Varicose 
Veins, etc. 

Abdominal Supporters. 




DEFORMITY APPARATUS 


Artificial 

Limbs, 

Crutches, 



Trusses, 

Invalid’s 

Furniture. 


SHARP & SMITH, 73 Randolph St., Chicago, III. 













The COAST LINE to MACKINAC 


!■—I-TAKE THE- 4 -K- 



2 New Steel Passenger Steamers 

The Greatest Perfection yet attained In Bout 
Construction - Luxurious Equipment, Artistic 
Furnishing, Decoration and Efficient Service, 

insuring the highest degree of 

COHFORT, SPEED AND SAFETY. 

Foun Tflips pfr Week Between 

Toledo, Detroit $ Mackinac 

PETOSKEY, “THE SOO," MARQUETTE, 

AND DULUTH. 

LOW RATES to Picturesque Mackinac and 
Return, including Heals and Berths. From 
Cleveland, $18; Irom Toledo, $15; from Detroit, 
$13.50. 

EVERY EVENING 

Between Detroit and Cleveland 

Connecting at Cleveland with Earliest Trains 
for all poiuts East. South and Southwest and at 
Detroit for all points North and Northwest. 

Sunday Trips June, July, August and September Only. 

EVERY DAY BETWEEN 

Cleveland, Put=in=Bay $ Toledo 

Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address 

A. A. SCHANT2, a. m • . DETROIT, MlOH. 

THe Detroit and Cleveland Steam Hav. Go. 


MICHIGAN’S 

GREAT 

SUMMER 

RESORTS. 


If you have ever visited Northern Michi¬ 
gan, you are going again this year, and 
want to know about train service, etc.; 
if you have never been there, a descrip¬ 
tion of this Summer-laud will interest 
you. In either case, send for the G. R. 

& I. Red Book for ‘96, containing maps, 
descriptions and views, list of hotels, rates, 
and through car arrangements. Through 
sleeping-cars from St. Louis, Chicago, 

Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, and 
Detroit, will be run on fast trains to 
Petoskey, Bay View, Harbor Springs, 
and Mackinaw, via Grand Rapids & In¬ 
diana R. R. For further information # 

address 

C. L. Lockwood, 

g. p. & t. A. 1 

Grand Rapids, Mich. ^ 


C aramel° Qereaf 


for the last twenty years, has been used by the 

thousands of invalids who annually visit the gieat 
Sanitarium at Battle Creek, Mich. 


UNCONSCIOUS POISONING. — An old physician of Chicago remarked the other day: “Thousands of people are poison 
ing themselves daily with t.ca and coffee without knowing it. A great number of nervous maladies, and indigestion 
in various forms, lire the result of the deleterious effects of the poison of tea and coffee upon the system. I myself made 
the discovery a good many years ago, that the headaches from which I had suffered for years, were due to the use of 
tea and coffee. I found whenever I took a cup of strong coffee, I had a headache as the result, and I had headaches 
now and then in spite of what I considered my great moderation in the use of tea and coffee. I concluded to dispense 
with them altogether, and when I did so, my headaches disappeared and did not return. I have cured scores of chronic 
headaches by forbidding the use of tea and coffee.” 

CARAMEL-CEREAL is a perfect substitute for tea und coffee. It is aromatic, delicious to the taste, and so nearly 
resembles coffee as to be easily mistaken for veritable Mocha, although, of course, not by a connoisseur. 

For illustrated catalogue and prices, address, 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


* 1 *HE attention of those contemplating a visit to Europe is respectfully invited to the 

INSTITUT 5ANITAIRE, 

BASLE, SWITZERLAND. 

This establishment, organized and conducted on the same principles os the Battle Creek (Mich ) 

Sanitarium, offers to the public what cannot elsewhere he found in Europe,—a combination ami skilful 
application of 1 lie latest developments in the use of rational remedies. 

Switzerland is annually visited by thousand* for its unrivaled scenery and health-restoring climate ; 
other places for I heir baths - but the popular resorts do not combine the advantages of climate and 
ordinary baths, wilh strictly hygienic diet, massage, mechanical exercise, electricity, and the akil- 
ful application of th; most approved hydropathic appliances, and other natural remedies. 

The INSTITUT 5 ANITAIRE is conducted by tho-e who received special preparation for this work 
in the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Treatments arc administered by trained attendants under tin direct supervision of a physician. Hygienic 
board nnd Sanitarium Health Foods ure provided. Terras moderate. For particulars address, 





INST/TUT SANIT AIRE. 

4B Weiherwe g, Basle. Switzerland. 
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Battle Creek (Mich.) Sanitarium 



Food Cure for Constipation. 



N inactive state of the bowels is one of the most common causes of many serious maladies. Chronic headache, 
biliousness, hemorrhoids, backache, and perhaps more serious constitutional ailments, may be readily attributed 
to habitual constipation. 


Mineral Waters, Laxatives, “After-Dinner” Pills, do not Cure. 
Orificial Surgery does not Cure. 

Constipation is due, in the majority of cases, to errors in diet, and hence can be best cured by diet. An excellent 
remedy for this common malady has been found in GRANOSE, a new food recently invented at the Battle Creek Sanita¬ 
rium, where it is extensively employed as a food remedy in many forms of indigestion, especially in cases of constipation. 

GRANOSE CURES CONSTIPATION, not by producing a laxative effect, but by removing the cause of the disease. 
Granose is prepared from wheat. It is not a medicine, but a food so delightfully crisp, delicate, and delicious, that every¬ 
body likes it. TRY IT. 

A well-known Boston merchant writes of Granose: “The Granose Is splendid ; everybody is after it at our table." 

For Circulars, etc., address BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD CO.. Battle Creek, Mich. 


k 


J. FBHR’s 

“COMPOUND TAL6UM” 

“BABY POWDER," 

Ik "Hygienic Berm! Powder'' for Infants and Muits. 

Originally investigated and its therapeutic properties discovered in the year 1S68 by 
Dr. Febr and introduced to the Medical and the Pharmaceutical 
Professions in the year 1 S 73 . 

Composition —Silicate of Magnesia with Carbolic and Salicylic Add. 
Properties -Antiseptic, Antizymotic, and Disinfectant. 

USEFUL AS A GENERAL SPRINKLING POWDER, 

With positive Hygienic, Prophylactic, and Therapeutic properties 

GOOD IN ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN. 

Sold by the Drug Trade generally . Per Box, plain, 25 c.; perfumed, 50 c.; 
Per Dozen, plain, fl. 75 ; perfumed, $ 3 . 5 a 

THE MANUFACTURER! 

JULIUS FEHR, M. D., Ancient Pharmacist, 

HOBOKEN, N. J. 

Only advertised in Medical and Pharmaceutical prints. 
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Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, 


Oldest £ Most 
Extensive Sanita¬ 
rium Conducted on 
Rational | Scien¬ 
tific Principles »• 
United States 




BATTLE CREEK. MICH. 



Special—^- 
Advantages: 

BATHS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

ELECTRICITY IN EVERY FORH. 

MASSAGE and SWEDISH MOVEHENTS 

By Trained Manipulators. 

PNEUMATIC AND VACULTl TREATMENT. 
MECHANICAL APPLIANCES of All Sorts. 

A FINE GYMNASIUM. 

With Trained Director*. m. 


fln Elevated an d 

Picturesque Site. 

Remarkably Salubrious 
Surround ings. 

CLASSIFIED DIETARIES. 

U.NEQUALED VENTILATION. 

PERFECT SEWERAGE. 

ARTIFICIAL CLIMATES created for those 
needing Special Conditions. 

THOROUGHLY ASEPTIC SURGICAL 

WARDS and OPERATING ROOMS. 



All Conveniences and Comforts of a First-class Hotel. 

Incurable and Offensive Patients not received. 

Not a “Pleasure Resort,” but an unrivaled place for chronic invalids who need special 
conditions and treatment not readily obtainable at home. 

For Circulars, a Idress, SANITARILJfVl, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

































